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medicine carefully compounded by a physi ; ] Pierce } : 
thirty years’ active experience as a speciali in |worite Prescription’’ on the market. an 
diseases of women and is exactly adapted to wo- | to-day sold more largely than any other n 
man’s delicate organization. It is purely vegetal for the ills of woman 
in composition and perfectly harmless in any con When Dr. Pierce, published the first e 
dition of the system. ‘+s work, The People’s Common Sense Med 

A$ an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to Adviser, he announced that after 680,00 
the whole system and especially to the organs di had been sold at the regular price, $1.50 pera 
tinetly feminine. For overworked, ‘ worn-out the profit on which would repay him { 
“run-down,’’ debilitated teachers, milliners, dr unount of labor and money expended ir 
makers, seamstresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,'’ housekeepet it, he would distribute the next half 
nursing mothers,and feeble women generally, Dr. As this number of copies has already 


Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly is now distributing, a ulely free, 


boon; being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and of his most com . plete, int 


restorative, invigorating tonic nd valuabl n UPO mon sens 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, ‘‘! ical wo 0. 109. published 
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im subduing nervous excitability, exhaustion, pros- mail to him, or the World’s Dispensary ™ 
tration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., of which he 
nervous symptoms, attendant upon functional and dent, this litthe CouPON NUMBER with tw 
Organic disease. It induces refreshing sleep and (21) cents in one-cent stamps ove! 
corse mental anxiety and despondency mailing i] 

A hesithy glow of skin, a face without wrinkles, , paid, It 
and sparkling eyes, will be yours if you keep the in on 
system and the special internal organs in good | mors 
condition. The young girl, or woman, often grows | trated chap 
pale, wrinkled and thin, eats little, everything ation in plain language, of di 
wearies her, she complains of herself as aching and men and their successful hon 
sore and as sleeping poorly. Often she is troubled | the aid of a physician and wit! 
with backache, or a tender spine, with a bearing- mit to dreaded ‘‘ examination: 
down weight in the abdomen, or at periods she typed ‘‘local applications,’’ so rej 
may be irregular, or suffer extreme pain from modest and justly sensitive woman 
functional derangements Edition is precisely the same as those 

Dr. Pierce, Chief-Consulting Physician to the | except only that the books are bound in & 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, | manilla paper covers instead of cloth. Sent} 
N. Y., in his long, active experience, met manv | before all are given away. They are goilg 
cases of this kind, for which he used a prescription | rapidly, therefore, do not delay sending ™ 
which was found to cure such difficulties perma-! afely if in want of one. 
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Out of sorts 


—and no wonder. ‘Think of the con- 
dition of those poor women who have 
to wash clothes and clean house in 
the old-fashioned way. They're 
tired, vexed, discouraged, out 
of sorts, with aching backs 

and aching hearts. 

They must be out of 
their wits. Why don't 
they use Pearline? That 

is what every woman who 

/ values her health and strength 

is coming to. And they're coming 

to it now, faster than ever. Every day, Pearline’s fame 

grows and its patrons increase in number. Hundreds of 

millions of packages have been used by bright women who 
want to make washing easy. 481 








Charles Gounod 


the well-known Composer, 
wrote of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 
««Honor to « Vin Mariani,’ that 
admirable Tonic-Wine, which so 
often restored my strength.”’ 
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Avoid saben Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani,’ 

PURITY At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 

Panu: 4) Ba. Hecemmens. 62 W. 15th St., New Tork. 
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“Well Bred, Soon Wed. 
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ANECDOTES OF GREAT 


we are to believe his biographers, the 
| -rsonal characteristics of Rembrandt 
- far from admirable, and in the light 
5 great genius we are prone to wonder 
the man should not have become as 
as the artist. From his 
every incentive was 
parently his to become all that he 
1t choose to be. His father, a miller, 
n affluent circumstances, and though 
it first intended the son for one of the 
rned professions, early recognized the 
ding genius, and gave him every op- 
tunity to become not only a great 
tist, but to take a high rank intellect- 
ly and socially among the best of his 
ntrymen. ‘The recorded history of his 
01 days while meager, offers full evi- 
ce of Rembrandt’s earnestness in his 
ies. At Amsterdam he astonished his 
hers by his progress and the strength 
1 power of his work. He afterward 
lied with Lastmann, a Dutch painter 
some renown, with a strong leaning 
toward historical painting, and a decided 
nt for ‘‘working in’’ an unusually 
> number of figures in his groupings. 
tmann is, however, best known to 
terity as an early instructor of painters 
ifterward gained fame and fortune. 
Kembrandt’s next instructor was Jacob 
is, who, like Lastmann, was a painter 
\istorical subjects, and somewhat re- 
ned for his painting, ‘‘ Joseph Sold 
His Brethren,’’ in the great church at 
rlem. From Pinas, Rembrandt is 
to have acquired that strong con- 
of light and shade for which his 

ks are so remarkable. 
But,’’ says one of his biographers, 


; 1? 
t and nobie 


st childhood 
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‘‘he was more indebted for his best im- 
provement to the vivacity of his own 
genius and an attentive study of nature, 
than to any information he derived from 
his instructors.’’ 

After several years of study with Pinas, 
Rembrandt returned to his home in a 
small village on the Rhine, and fitted up 
a studio in the loft of his father’s mill, 
where he studied and painted figures, 
taking as his models the Dutch boor, or 
the ‘‘rotund contour of the barmaid of an 
ale-house with as much precision as the 
great artists of Italy have imitated the 
Apollo Belvidere or the MediecianVenus.”’ 

The natural tendency toward a low life 
possessed by Rembrandt asserted itself 
with full force at this period of his career. 
While he must have been well aware of 
the great strength of his wondrous talent, 
and the possibilities practically his for 
the taking, both artistically and from 
every other standpoint of value, he made 
no effort to gain the prize so easily to be 
won. In all affairs of life, except that of 
art, he was lamentably ignorant, being 
able, it is said, to barely read. His 
naturally boorish disposition showed itself 
in his constant association with the lowest 
classes of his neighborhood ; he was per- 
fectly at home in the amusements of the 
public house, and in the questionable 
pleasures of the associates he made there. 

It is not at all strange that the habits 
thus contracted clung to him through 
life, and that he manifested no desire in 
later life, when in affluent circumstances, 
to become familiar with refined society 
to which his fame as a painter would have 
given him access. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
From a painting by Murillo.) 
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JACOB'S 


Commenting on Rembrandt’s early 
one of his biographers pertinently 
arks, ‘It will readily be perceived 
his habits, disposition and studies 
ild not conduct him to the noble con- 
tion of Raffaelle, but rather to an ex- 
imitation of the lowest orders of 


iture with which he delighted to be sur- 


? 


nded 
We like to believe that genius will be 
gnized and given its proper place 
when shadowed by circumstances 
conducive to advancement, but not- 
standing the fact that Rembrandt had 


rfected to a great degree the arts of 


ting and etching, and possessed un- 


DREAM. 


doubted genius, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that his fame might have been 
confined to limited quarters owing to his 
habits and associations, had not a slight 
incident led him to fame and fortune. 
At the suggestion of a friend one of his 
choicest pictures was taken to a dealer at 
the Hague, who, recognizing the genius 
of the painter, paid him a hundred florins 
for it, and tendered him the most cour- 
teous treatment and encouragement which 
resulted in his going to Amsterdam, 
where he married a handsome peasant 
girl (frequently copied in his works), and 
making that city his future residence. 
His paintings were soon in great demand, 
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times. By these practices he s 
amassed a large fortune. 

Of his style and in contrast 
his work with that of others, | 
Spooner, says: 

‘*Though Rembrandt acq 
a distinguished reputation for 
historical works, he is more des« 
ing of admiration as a painte: 
portraits. He was a perfect ma 
of all that relates to coloring, 
tribution of light, and shade 
management of the pencil; but 
had no claim to the other gr 
requisites of the true artist—corr 
taste, composition, grouping, 
sign, perspective and drapery. | 
drew indeed from the naked mo: 
for which he used his scholars, | 
what sort of models they were 
works plainly show. 

In his composition and grou] 
he followed common nature alo: 
and his momentary humor, w! 

A SPANISH BOY. was often whimsical in design. H¢ 
rom a painting by Murillo.) generally concealed the naked parts 





and he was deluged with orders 
from far and near, while the de- 
mand for instruction from him 
was so great that he gave much 
of his time to teaching large 
classes of pupils at high rates of 
tuition. 

In those prosperous days the 
natural instincts of the man as- 
serted themselves, and, as is 
frequently the case, the careless, 
carouse-loving young man be- 
came in later years avaricious and 
parsimonious. Little deceits 
were easy, for his conscience was 
not at all acute, and it is said he 
frequently retouched the pictures 
of his best pupils and sold them 
as his own. After his etchings 
had become somewhat famous, 
and were in demand, it is said 
that he frequently resorted to 
artifice to increase either their 
price or sale. He would sell 
impressions from the finished 
plate, and after using them, make 
some slight alteration, and then Guin tevemenninnne 
sell the same work three or four From a painting byVanDyck.] : 
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MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. 
From a painting by Van Dyck. | 


as much as possible, rarely allowing the 
hands and feet to be seen because he was 


unable to draw them correctly, always 
making them too large or too small. 


In those works where he could not 
avoid naked figures, as in ‘‘ The Descent 
from the Cross,’’ 
‘The Entomb- 
ment,’’ and others, 
his figures are en- 
tirely destitute of 
proportion, and it 
is only the magic 
tones and touch of 
his pencil that pre- 
vents these pictures 
from exciting disgust 
in every beholder of 
taste. Furthermore, 
he was the most out- 
rageous violator of 
the proprieties of 
custom in the whole 
history of art, often 
introducing the 
Dutch dress of his 
time into subjects 
from ancient histo- 
ry. His drapery is 
fantastical, almost 
destitute of taste and 
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sometimes ridiculous. His heads | 
sess expression and character, but t 
have no dignity; his Christ is a 
of the lowest class of the people, 
his Marys are common women 
the other hand, the seductive sim 
ity of his arrangements, the | 
beauty of his coloring, the m: 
charm of his chiaro-oscuro almost « 
ceal his gross imperfections, and it 
these excellencies alone that gai 
him his great reputation, and eve 
the present day uphold the estimat 
of his works, which command s 
enormous prices. 

‘« He was, undoubtedly, the greatest 
master ol 
ever produced, and one of the greatest 
colorists ; in the harmony of his tones 
no other painter, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Titian, has equaled him 
Althongh his portraits are without dig- 

nity or embellishment, they exhibit so 
much nature and animation, such truth 
and force of coloring, that it is conceded 
he has never been surpassed in this par- 
ticular branch. Many of his heads are 
so minutely finished as to show, on a 
close inspection, every imperfection in 
the original, as moles, wrinkles, and even 


glow 


chiaro-oscuro the world has 
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hairs of the beard; yet at a proper 
ance the whole has such an astonish- 
relief and effect that every portrait 
is ready to start from the canvas. 
is, a picture of his housemaid, placed 








window of his dwelling, is said to 
» deceived the passers-by for several 
, who wondered that she was always 
ng out of the window.”’ 


inDyck, like R randt, was fortu- 
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nate in that he was unhampered by lack 
of money in his earlier years, at which 
period the foundation for success must be 
laid. His father was wealthy, and the boy 
had every opportunity to study and per- 
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fect himself in art. His mother, an 
artist of no mean pretensions, early dis- 
covered her son’s predilection for art and 
gave him every encouragement. Un- 
fortunately she died when VanDyck was 
but eight years old. Had she lived, the 
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Proma painting by Rembrandt THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 








nting by Van D 


‘at arti 
y changed. he) | 


ied and assisted 
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THE FLIGHT 


st might have been 


1c 


would have en- 
in the cultivation 


nobler and higher inspirations of 


irtist, and her influence might per- 


ave saved him 


from some of the 


rs which he made in later years. 
VanDyck had mas- 


‘ 
yi 


art and became a 
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INTO EGYPT. 


pupil of Hendrick Van Balen, a historical 
painter of great merit 

‘As his knowledge and power increased 
he came under the sway of that brilliant 
influence which turned the eyes of all the 
new generation of artists toward the rising 
star of Rubens hat great painter had 
returned from Italy in the zenith of his 
powers, and stepped at once into a place 


oe ern 


peter es 


on a RY we BERN 
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Gallery at Vienna may be taken 
an example of his skill at this work 

Many anecdotes are told illust; 
tive of VanDyck’s skill in his b 
hood days. One of them, q 
well known, will show the hi 
degree of excellence and facility 
workmanship to which VanDy 
had now attained. 

It was the daily habit of Rube: 
after the morning’s work was 
ished, to take a long ride in 
country for exercise. ‘The key 
his studio, which was closed duri: 
his absence, was entrusted to 
care of an old female servant, w 
was not always proof against 
blandishments or perhaps the bri! 
of the students who sought and 
frequently obtained admission 
the studio during prohibited hou: 
in order to observe at their leis 
the methods of the master in 
unfinished work. 

One day a number of them beg 
some rough play, and one of th 





PORTRAIT OF VAN DYCK. 


From a painting by himself, | 


of undisputed pre-eminence among 
the painters of Antwerp. VanDyck, 
already conscious that his allegiance 
was due to superiur excellence alone, 
strove eagerly to obtain the favor 
of admission among the illustrious 
master’s disciples. His uncommon 
abilities attracted the favorable 
notice of Rubens and his desire 
was easily granted.’’ 

This change of masters took place 
when VYanDyck was between fifteen 
and sixteen; he soon became the 
favorite pupil of Rubens, and the 
esteem in which he was held by the 
great painter is witnessed by the fact 
that Rubens chose him for the task 
of preparing sketches of his famous 
pictures for the engravers to work 
from, and to make cartoons from 
his sketches, of which the History PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM I! 
of Darius in the Liechtenstein Nesety te incitindisams oer Vain Dniil 


OF NASSAU. 
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pushed against anewly-painted picture 
ding on the easel, with its colors not yet 

The throat and chin of the principal 
For the moment con- 
but at length one 
companions suggested 


ire were effaced 
nation prevailed, 
ler than h 
they attempt to repair the mischief, 
\ing, it is presumed, that as it would 
everal hours before the return of the 
ter, the painting could be made good. 


iting by R if 


- : 1 e 
VanDyck was selected to do the 


tk of reparation is evidence that his 
w-students recognized his 
painter com- 
restoration of the 
h satisfied his friends 
well that they resolved to take the 
ce of its deceiving the master. When 
morning came Rubens scrutinized the 
h evident compla- 


genius. 
re evening the young 
d a faithful 

troyed part, whi 


ture closely but wit 
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‘¢ This throat and chin,’’ he remarked 
to his quaking pupils, ‘‘is by no means 
the worst piece of painting that I did 


yesterday 

' Further examination enabled him to 
detect the brush of a strange hand, but 
upon obtaining a confession of the whole 
incident, he was so pleased with the skill 
of the deception that he readily forgave 


all the participants. 


A JEWISH RABBI. 


Certain biographers of both Rubens 
and VanDyck assert that the incident 
above related caused the master to become 
jealous of his pupil, and to advise that he 
take up a branch of art different from 
his (Rubens’). In refutation of this is 
the well-known generous character of 
Rubens, and the fact that he urged Van- 
Dyck to visit Italy where he himself had 
gained at first a foothold and later fame. 

VanDyck’s character was of a higher 
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order than that of Rembrandt’s. His 
associates were usually men and women 
of refinement, and while he was known 
to have been moderately wild and dissi- 
pated, even his vices were refined, if the 
word may be allowed in such connection. 

At the age of twenty VanDyck visited 
Jtaly, and in Venice and Genoa painted 
some excellent portraits of the nobility, 
as well as pictures for several of the 
churches, which gained for him consider- 
able fame. 

In Rome he performed much creditable 
work, and as his labors brought him con- 
siderable money, he gave full play to his 
naturally indolent disposition and lived 
in great style. 

One of his master-pieces painted about 
this time was the portrait of Cardinal 
Bentivoglio which hangs in the Palazzo 
Pitti, near to Raffaelle’s celebrated por- 
trait of Leo X. 

‘*On his return to Antwerp,’’ writes 
Dr. Spooner, ‘‘ VanDyck was speedily 
employed by religious societies, and: his 
picture of St. Augustine for the Church of 


the Augustines, in that city, established 
his reputation among the first painters of 


his time. He painted other historical 
pictures for the principal public edifices 
at Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin and Ghent; 
but acquired greater fame by his portraits, 
particularly his well-known series of the 
eminent artists of his time. His brilliant 
reputation at length roused the jealousy 
of his cotemporaries, many of whom were 
indefatigable in their intrigues to calum- 
niate his works. In addition to these 
annoyances, the conduct of the canons of 
the Collegiate Church of Courtray, for 
whom he painted an admirable picture of 
the Elevation of the Cross, proved too 
much for his endurance. After he had 
exerted all his powers to produce a master- 
piece of art, the canons, upon viewing the 
picture, pronounced it a contemptible 
performance and the artist a miserable 
dauber ; and VanDyck could hardly ob- 
tain payment for his work. When the 
picture had received high commendation 
from good judges, they became sensible 
of their error, and requested him to exe- 
cute two more works, but the indignant 
artist refused the commission.’’ 
Disgusted with the treatment he had 
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received at the hands of the canons, V 
Dyck accepted an invitation to visit t 
Hague from the Prince of Orange, wh 
portrait and others of his court he paint: 
and which added to his reputation. 

During his residence in the Hag 
VanDyck visited Frans Hals at Haarle 
where the latter artist lived. Hals w 
as usual, not at home when the visitor 
rived. VanDyck cruellycounting on sor 
amusement to be gotten out of the know: 
eccentricities of his brother artist, s 
pressed his name and announced himself 
as a wealthy stranger and a patron. As 
might be imagined, Hals was sent for 
haste. As usual he was to be found at t 
tavern, where, with the village rustics, 
spent most of his waking hours in drink 
ing and chanting songs of devotion t 
Bacchus. 

On Hals’ appearance, the stranger a: 
nounced his desire to sit for his portrait, 
but had only two hours tospare. Can 
colors and brushes were ready in an 
stant, and Hals worked with his us 
speed and accuracy ; the two hours wer 
not quite gone before the picture w 
ready for the sitter’s inspection. He 
praised it highly and expressed an ast 
ishment, not altogether feigned, at 
speed of itsexecution. ‘‘ But,”’ 
‘‘painting is doubtless an easier thing 
than I thought. Let us change places 
and see what I can do.”’ 

Places were changed as suggested, a 
Hals soon saw that the man before |! 
was familiar with the tools he was 
dling. In vain he speculated who it c 
be, but when the second picture was | 
ished in even less time than the first 
and proved to be not inferior in merit 
the mystery was solved. Hals rushed 
his guest and clasped him round the neck 
in a fraternal hug. 

‘¢Th® man who can do that,’’ 
cried, ‘‘ must be either VanDyck or t 
devil! ’’ 

VanDyck’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,’’ painted { 
the Church of Recollets at Mechlin, | 
now transferred to the cathedral of t 
city, extorted the following praise fr 
the sober judgment of Sir Joshua R: 
nolds. ‘‘ This picture as a whole n 
be considered as one of the finest pictur 
in the world, and gives the highest idca 


said |} 
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servants that you wished to reserve that 
honor for yourself.’ 

‘¢ The colossal churchman jumped 
up in a rage, exclaiming, ‘Antony, 
Antony, you are a little creature, but 
you contain plenty of venom.’ The 
artist beat a retreat, turning at the door 
for a parting shot: ‘Antony, Antony, 
you are big enough, but like the cin- 
namon tree, the outside is the best 
part of you.’ 

In 1629 Vanl ye k visited England 
in hope of being presented to the 
King ; disappointed in his expectations 
in England and afterward at Paris, he 
returned to his own country with the 
intention of ending his days there, but 
Charles, King of England, having seen 
a portrait painted by VanDyck, invited 
him to come a second time to Eng- 
land, which he did in 1631, and was 
received with marked attention by the 
King. He was madea Knight in 1632, 
and the following year was appointed 
painter to the King with afi annuity 
of £200. These were palmy days for 


the painter, and though he was indus- 





PORTRAIT OF MURILLO. 


VanDyck’s power; it shows 
ie had truly a genius for 
ry painting had it not been 
off by portraits.’’ 
is ‘‘Life of VanDyck’’ 
Reynolds Head writes. 
necdote belonging to the 
iys of the artist’s residence 
; Native country is set down 
at it is wort It relates 
tressing fact that Antony 
’yck dared to poke fun ata 
a prelate bearing the 
hristian name as the 
remarkably corpulent 
1therwise unidentified. 
to paint the episcopal por- 
inDyck found no servant 
ndance to adjust his easel 
iinting implements. He 
waited. ‘ Make haste,’ 
the Bishop ; ‘do you want 
get your tools for you?’ 
supposed,’ replied the PORTRAIT 
‘from the absence of your Painted by 





OF REMBRANDT, 


himsel?.| 
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trious to a degree, he found time to 
enjoy the luxuries of the well-appointed 
establishment he kept, and the society of 
the best people of the kingdom. His 
success in portrait painting while in Eng- 
land was of the fullest measure, but he 
seemed dissatisfied, and longed to show 
again his not forgotten skill in history 
painting. The success of Rubens at the 
Luxembourg spurred him on, and he en- 
deavored to obtain a commission to exe- 
cute the decorations at the Louvre, but 
that work had already been placed in 
other hands. 

On his return to England shortly after, 
he proposed to the King to decorate the 
walls of the Banqueting House (the ceil- 
ing having been already decorated by 
Rubens) with the history and progress of 
the Order of the Garter. His price was 
£3,000, and while the King was treat- 
ing with him for a less amount VanDyck 
died. 

VanDyck was quite able to hold his 
own with his royal master in the matter 
of high living and the lavish use of 
money, as a result his ready means were 
often as limited as those of King Charles, 
as the follow anecdote will show. One 
day as the King was sitting with the Earl 
of Arundel, then Lord Steward of the 
Household, in the artist’s studio, and the 
conversation of the Minister turned upon 
some of the monarch’s ever recurring 
financial difficulties, Charles turned to 
VanDyck with a smile and inquired, 
“As for you, Sir Knight, do you ever 
know what it is to be put about to find 
a thousand pounds or two?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, Sire,’’ was the response, 
‘a man whose house is always open to 
his friends and his purse to his mistresses 
is likely to make acquaintance with 
empty coffers.’’ 

VanDyck ranks as one of the first of 
painters for noble use of color and high 
bred elegance of style and facility. In 
portraiture he was not surpassed by any 
great master north or south of the Alps, 
and the feeling is strong among com- 
petent critics that the encomium of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was well deserved, that 
he might have become one of the greatest 
of painters of historical subjects had por- 
traiture not taken his time and attention. 


The early history of Murillo is son 
what shrouded in mystery, but sufficie 
is known to believe that his parents w: 
extremely poor, and that the youn; 
vears of the artist were full of strugg! 
not alone for advancement in his chos 
work, but for the bare necessities of | 
He was intensely patriotic, a firm 


liever in the ability of his countrymen to 


recognize and appreciate his abilities a 
to reward him accordingly. That th 
confidence was not misplaced is seen 
the substantial results of his work. 
There is more or less dispute am 
writers as to Murillo’s early history : 


whereabouts, from the fact that many of 


his paintings were found in Amer 
however, it is now conceded that he nx 
left Spain, but that he earned his lis 


s 


by the sale of pictures of religious sub- 
jects for shipment to America, where such 
work was in great demand. Thus the 


impression was gained that at some per 
of his career he had lived in America 
In 1642 Murillo became a puy 
Velasquez at Madrid, and studied fa 
fully the works of VanDyck, Titian 
Rubens found in the royal collecti 
Madrid. At his native city, Sevill 
first work, and concededly one of 
best, was painting the fresco of St 
Thomas of Villannova distributing 
to the poor, in the convent of San Fra 


cisco. In this work, peculiarly 


genial, the genius of Murillo assum: 


sway and commanded the admiratio: 
all critics. 

Of Murillo’s style, one of his 
raphers says: 

‘‘ Few painters have a juster cla 
originality of style than Murillo, and | 
works show an incontestible proof of | 


perfection to which the Spanish schoo! at- 


tained, and the character of its artists 
for he was never out of his native cou 

and could have borrowed little from fo! 
eign artists; and this originality places hin 
in the first rank among painters of every 
school. All his works are distingu 

by a close and lively imitation of nature 
His pictures of the Virgin, Saints, Mag- 
dalenes, and even of the Savior, arestamped 
with a characteristic expression of the eye, 
and have a national peculiarity of coun- 
tenance and habiliments, which are very 














arkable. There is little of the academy 
ernible in his design or his com- 
ition. It is a chaste and faithful rep- 
‘ntation of what he saw or conceived ; 
th and simplicity are never lost sight 
his coloring is clear, tender and har- 
nious, and though it possesses the truth 
[itian, and the sweetness of VanDyck, 
.as nothing of the appearance of imi- 
yn. There is little of the ideal in his 
ns or heads, and though he frequently 
ts a beautiful expression, there is 
illy a portrait-like simplicity in his 
itenances. In short, his pictures are 
to hold a middle rank between the 
lished naturalness of the Flemish, 
.e graceful and dignified taste of the 
s¢ hools 

lhe works of Murillo are numerous, and 
ittered all over the world; they com- 
1d enormous prices. His favorite sub 
was the Assumption of the Virgin, 
he so far surpassed all other painters 
the treatment of the subject that he 
tained the surname of *‘ the Painter of 
Conception.’ rhe finest example 
s work on this subject belonged to 
ial So . 


ilt, obtained d Iring one of his 


aigns in Spain, who used to say that 
picture cost him two monks, which 
xplained as follows: ‘‘ One morning 
f his soldiers were found with their 
its cut, and the deed being traced to 


nstigation of the monks, near whose 
ent they had encamped, he imme- 
‘ly arraigned them before a court- 
il, sentenced two of the fraternity 
<piate the deed, and compelled them 
esignate the victims by lot. One of 
hances fell to the Prior, who offered 

this peerless picture as the price of 

redemption Chis picture, with 
rs of the Soult collection, was after- 
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ward bought by the French Government 
for the Louvre. Our illustration, The 
Immaculate Conception, a copy from a 
copy; will serve to give some idea of the 
beauty of the work pronounced the master- 
piece of this great painter. 

Moses Smiting the Rock, Jacob’s 
Dream, Portrait of a Spanish Boy and 
The Marriage of Saint Catherine, which 
we illustrate, are other famous works 
of the great master. ‘These subjects were 
also treated by others of the great paint- 
ers, The Marriage of Saint Catherine 
being a favorite subject. It will be re- 
membered that the story runs as follows: 

Saint Catherine, of Alexandria, was a 
near descendant of Constantine and of 
the King of Egypt 


} 


At an early age she 
shower a fondness for the study of 
philosophy and utter indifference to the 
pomp and splendor which surrounded 
her 

When she arrived at a suitable age, her 
courtiers desired her to marry that she 


might have some one to assist her in the 
control of the government, and that they 
might have a leader in battle. One 


night she dreamed that the Virgin Mother 
presented her to her divine Son, who 
smiled upon her, put out His hand, and 
plighted His troth to her by putting a 
ring upon her finger When she awoke 
he remembrance of her dream so im- 
pressed her that she declared herself 
to be the betrothed of Christ. She suf- 
fered martyrdom for the Christian faith, 
being broken on the wheel by the order 
of the Emperor Maximim. Our illustra- 
tion is from a photograph taken from an 
old painting, which accounts for its dim 
appearance. We also illustrate from a 
copy the same subject as treated by Van- 


Dyck. 
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THE PILGRIM. 


HAVE labored so long, and am weary, 
lhe pathway is rugged and steep,— 
The burden I bear, is so heavy, 
The griefs I have known, are so deep,— 
That I wonder if ever this highway 
Will reach to the valley of rest, 

With the hills of my home in the distance, 
The sunlight of peace on their crest. 
There is hardly a flower by the roadside, 

No stream murmurs soft by my side,— 
No branches bend kindly above me 
Their shade, at the sultry noontide ; 
But somewhere, from out the dim silence, 
A voice whispers soft, in my ear, 
‘« Press on to thy goal, weary pilgrim, 


And remember, thy rest is not here. 


‘‘ For here is the toil and the burden, 
The darkness of death and despair, 
The tears, and the pang of the parting,— 
The struggle,—the hope, and the care ; 
For here, are the clouds and the raining, 
The storm ; and no shelter at hand, 
The weariness, pain, and the fasting,— 
The rugged and cold stranger land. 


«« But beyond, in the valley of resting, 
The flowers and sunshine abide, 

The stream ripples soft by the grasses 
That drop o’er its clear, sparkling tide ; 

And the hills of the homeland rise proudly 
Against the clear blue of the sky ; 

Then press on, with fresh courage,oh, pilgrim, 
And remember, the homeland is nigh.”’ 


Agnes L. Pratt. 





HISTORIC 


country, with its sentiment, its 


E NWOVEN with the history of many 
4 - ; 
4 a 


is some memorial 


its poetry, 

[It decorates the tale of grim 

tle-fields, it lies athwart historic inci- 

t and patriotic episode, and encircles, 

like a framework of graceful arabesques, 
idest 


iove 


lotus is the flower most associated, 
ps, with our thoughts of antiquity. 
t floating on dark waters, 


dream of 
blossoms shin- 
starlike through 
gloom 1e sacred flower of the 
fast, Horus, thy 

ppears in old 
d statuary as a boe 
his hand, a 
joim silence. It is 
he representations 
and we read of 


nowy, many petaled 


inf or) 
baAllit, i i iD, 


? 


m i1n 


One mor! g | § 
Floated a lotus flower 

And in its heart of snow 

ir Kamadeva rested, 

And bent his golden bow.” 

he is pictured as the Indian cupid, 
roned in the nelumbo or lotus blos- 

Again we see him in a different 
ifestation, rising calm, serene, in- 
le from its circlet of pearly leaves. 

» sweet-scented, many-colored hya- 

may claim a place among historic 
wers. Hyacinthus, a lovely youth of 


FLOWERS. 


fabulous times, so runs the tale, was ac- 
cidentally killed by an arrow from 
Apollo’s bow. ‘The sorrowing deity, un- 
able to restore life, changed his victim 
into the flower which transmits his name, 
whose petals, by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation, are conceived to bear the words, 
**Ai!  Ai!’’—the Grecian notes of 
lamentation. 

The Greeks planted the asphodel and 
mallow around their tombs and strewed 
amaranth, myrtle and poly- 
One of the poets sings of 


them with 


anthus. 
‘Those who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel 


And amaranthine bowers.” 


to Proserpine ; 
symbol of eternity, was 
and the polyanthus, a 
family, shown forth 


asphodel was sacred 
h,a 

deemed fadeless ; 
class of the primrose 
in rainbow hues. 

But sovereign and queen of the floral 
realm stands the rose, most beloved, most 
beautiful of Varying from the 
purest white to the deepest crimson, it is 
in each of picture of ex- 
quisite, exuberant, perfect life 

The name from the Latin 
rosa and Greek rhodon and is, in botany, 
applied to corollas bearing separate, ses- 
sile petals. ‘The island of Rhodes in the 
Mediterranean, our own little State, and 
the female cognomens of Rhoda and 
Rosamonde are the namesakes of the 
rose. 


flowers 


its varieties a 


is derived 
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The rose was the favorite flower with 
the ancient Romans, and in their days 
of luxury no festival was complete un- 
decorated by its presence. The Em- 
peror Nero, it is said, had the ceilings of 
his banquet hall so arranged that now 
and again a shower of perfumed roses 
should fall upon his guests. The ex- 
pression ‘‘sub rosa’’ is believed to origi- 
nate in the idea that all matters discussed 


under the pendant blossoms were to be 


considered in strict confidence. Others 
again refer its origin to the sect of the 
Rosicrucians of the seventeenth century 
(philosophers and fanatic alchemists), 
founded by Brother Rosencreux (rosy 
cross), who attained the ripe age of over 
a hundred years. 

The phrase ‘‘ rosy fingered morn’ 
seems to carry us back to mythological 
days, and almost all the words connected 
with the flower suggests pleasant images. 
The experiences of our neighbors, though 
of course never of ourselves, sometimes 
recall the story of the Sybarite, who, in 
the midst of his luxurious life, complained 
of the crumpled rose leaf on his couch. 

Many legends of saints and martyrs are 
connected with the rose. Saint Elizabeth, 
of Hungary, was so devoted to the poor 
that she was constantly giving to them. 
Her husband disapproved, and, meeting 
her one day, angrily demanded what 
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she had in her basket. ‘‘ Roses,’’ re. 
plied the alarmed wife, with whom charity 
evidently took precedence of truth. A: 
lo! in reward for her benevolence, her 
words were verified, and instead of the 
bread and meat which had been placed 
therein, the basket was found to be full 
of flowers. 

Another old tradition represents the 
burning flames at the stake of one of the 
martyrs as turning into red and white 
roses in token of Divine approval. 

Not always has the rose been the sym- 
bol of love, festivity or happiness. 
lent its name to that terrible internecine 

strife which rent England 

twenty years, toward the close 
of the middle ages, and left ar 
indelible stain of blood across 
the pages of history. The ‘‘War 


of the Roses,’’ has been the poetic name 
by which that protracted contest has 
come down to us. But it is said that 
these badges were only revived. An old 
authority states that Edward, Earl of 
Lancaster, had red roses emblazoned on 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and 
Edward, the Black Prince, wears a 
coronet of white roses in his portrait in 
Richard II.’s missal in the Harlean col- 
lection. 

In the fifteenth century the purple 
thistle was adopted as the national emblem 
of Scotland, the Highland clans substitut- 
ing it on their banner for the figure of St 
Giles. The legend is that in an attack 
by the Danes on the Scottish camp the 
enemy’s advance was betrayed by a cry o! 
pain from one of their number, as hi 
bare feet struck a prickly thistle. Its 
order, also named for St. Andrew, was 
instituted by James VII., II. of England, 
in 1687. 


S 
















« But Scotland's thistle stings him to the life, 
ind scorns to yield the long unequal 
strife ‘ 


lhe three-leaved shamrock, dear to all 
Irish hearts, is also said to have been an 
emblem among the ancient Persians. Its 
sual time of blooming is near St. Patrick’s 
Day. Many asprig of its fading green 
leaves finds its way to America. 


ut a sod of shamrock for the exile for 
away,” 


the pathetic cry of the Irish mother, as 

» sends this remembrance to her absent 
lhe tale is that St. Patrick in en- 
deavoring to explain the doctrine of the 
rinity to an Irish chieftain, plucked a 
amrock to convince him that what 
seemed so inc omprehensible, the three in 
was yet illustrated in Nature, and 

his demonstration, as he 
yy words, the convert ac- 


persuaded by t 
not been | 
pted the faith 
\n anecdote of the bonny pink heather- 
ssom tells us that the ancient Picts 
ssessed the art of brewing a beverage 
these flowers. Unable, despite their 
} 


gigantic stature and great numbers, to 


» head against the adroit and warlike 


Scots, they were at length exterminated 


e last man It is recorded that the 
y survivors of the final battle were a 
er and son, who were promised their 


es on condition of revealing their 
thod of making this drink. The father 


wreed, provided his son was first slain. 
The youth fell before a Scottish arrow, 


again the secret was eagerly de- 
‘ tg ° 

‘Now do your worst, said 

old Pict stoically, ‘‘1 will never re- 
secret known to myself alone.’’ 
infuriated Scots immediately dis- 


ied him, and thus numbered the 
rication of this unattainable beverage 
g the lost arts. In lighter vein runs 


ld saw, ‘* When heather is out of 


som then kissing is out of fashion,’’ 
> the tiny heather bells can be found 
arly the year round 
lhe flower of the bloom, planta genista, 


has given its name to the lofty race of 


Plantagenets. Geoffry, the Hand- 
e, son of Fulc, of Jerusalem, count of 


Anjou, adopted it as his crest and rode 
nto battle with a plume of the waving 
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FLOWERS. 


yellow blossom in his bonnet; he 
‘« stooped from his saddle-bow,’’ says 
one chronicler, ‘‘ to snatch an iron glove- 
ful, and gave the gipsy flower’s name to 
a race of kings,’’ since he married the 
daughter of Henry I., and subsequently 
became the father of Henry II. 

rhe blue forget-me-not (myosotis) also 
has its history. It is considered the 
symbol of constancy, and grows near 
brooks, rivers and moist places. Its 
legend is that a pair of lovers, a knight 
and maiden, wandered by the Rhine, and 
the damsel craved the pale blue flower 
growing on the bank. In attaining it, 
the youth sank beneath the waves, rose 





once to the surface, threw the flower to 
his lady-love, exclaiming, 
nicht /’’ 


Vergiss mein 

and disappeared forever. 

“The blue forget-me-nots that grow for happy 
lovers,” 

chants the poet Tennyson in the ‘‘ Song 

of the Brook."’ 

Henry IV., of England, we are told, 
was the first to give to the forget-me- 
not its poetic and symbolic meaning. 
While in exile he added this flower to 
the design of the SS on his collar, en- 
twining it with the initial letter of his 
motto, ‘* Souveign de moy,’’ pleading as 
it were for remembrance in banishment. 
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Another story is told in connection 
with the tiny blossom, of Sir Antony 
Woodville, brother of Edward IV.’s 
queen. At her coronation ladies of 
the court presented him with a garter 
ornamented with the SS and the forget- 
me-not. In his own quaint words, ‘I 
know not how it happened, but all the 
ladies of the court environed me about, 
and anon I took heed that they had tied 
about my left knee a band of gold garn- 
ished with precious stones, which formed 
a letter, which, when I perceived, truth 
to say, it came nigher my heart than to 
my knee; and to the collar was hanging 
a noble flower of Souvenance and in 
manner of emprise. Then the 
ladies said to me, full sweetly, that I 
ought to take a step fitting for the time, 
and then each of them withdrew demurely 
to their places.’’ Finding within his 
cap, also, a letter written on vellum and 
bound with golden thread, he took it to 
the king. Edward broke the seal and 
gave him ‘‘ leave and license to accom- 
plish the contents of the said letter to 
bring the adventure of the tlower of Sou- 
venance to a conclusion.’’ Woodville 
then sent the articles of combat and the 
jeweled. forget-me-not, by a herald, to 
the Count de la Roche, and requested 
that he would ‘‘ touch the flower with 
his worthy and knightly hand in token 
of acceptance.’’ 

The laurel, ‘‘mead of mighty con- 
querors and poets sage,’’ is also fraught 
with story and legend. The sweet-scented 
bay is the variety which, in ancient times, 
was used to crown the victors in the Gre- 
cian games. It had small yellowish-green 
flowers that grew in axillary clusters. 
Daphne, pursued by Apollo, appealed to 
heaven for assistance, and was changed by 
Juno into a laurel bush. The baffled 
deity embraced the shrub and declared 
that it should be his chosen plant, hence 
all poets loved by Apollo are laurel- 
crowned. 

The chrysanthemum takes its place in 
our historical circle as the Imperial flower 
of Japan. It was emblazoned on the 
royal standard and embellished the regal 
costume. Japan is a land of flowers, and 
no other nation makes such a careful 
study of them for ornamental purposes. 


one of 
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The red rose was chosen as the badge 
of the Lancastarians, the white of 
Yorkists. Somerset and 
Warwick, tradition tells us, 
ing in the Temple gardens when a dis 
pute began between them. Somer 
plucking a red rose, called upon the 
standers to declare their sympathy 
taking either the flower he had selected 
or the white rose accepted by Warw 
Queen Margaret assumed the red rose 
gave dire offense to the powerful | 
Those who could not obtain real 
wore rosettes of ribbon or paper imita 


the Earl of 
were w 


flow 


iow 


tions. 

Edward IV., says Miss Strickland, w 
known as ‘‘the rose 
the place of his birth. His mother 
‘the rose of Raby. One of Edward 
coronation songs thus begins: 


of Rouen,’’ fr 


‘« Now is the rose of Rouen 
honor, 
Therefore, sing we 
is that flower. 
I warn ye everyone that ye shall under 
stand 
There sprang a rose in Rouen that spre 
to England ; 
Had not the rose of Rouen been, al 
land had been dour. 
Y-blessed be the time: God ev 
that flower.”’ 


grown to 


bless 


everyone, y- 


er sj 


We quote still another stanz 
quaint old rhyme: 
“ The 
riding, 
Two archbishops of England, they cr 
the rose king. 
Almighty Lord! save the rose 
him Thy blessing, 
And all the realm of England joy 
coroning, 
That may the 
spread this flower.’ ’ 


came to London full 


rose 


and 


we bless time God 


n 


It is said that Queen’s College, ‘ 


bridge, owes its existence to Margaret 
Anjou and Elizabeth Woodville, and their 
names are thus united : 


‘ Anjou’s heroine and the pale Rose 
The rival of her crown and of her woes 
From that time on the epithet of 
has doubtless been applied to many pet 
sons of noble The Princess 
Royal of England, in modern days, was 
so called by the people. 


blood. 





HISTORIC FLOWERS 

here one of the n Southern lds beam the pure blos- 
‘wars of the ( the Cherokee rose, l 

formerly grew petals outspread in graceful 

of a pure white, Along by-ways and hedges, 
he centre of every country, in England and in other lands, 
> of each leaf turn- ramble and riot the sweet pink blooms of 
t withered. the wild rose; whilein her many petz led 
loveliness she stands unrivaled among 





hakespeare but is 


nd historic plays of garden flowers. As a decoration at fes- 


tivals, . row ind com} liment to 

from its tem- ———_— —=--——_—_— 

an emblem of 
asa symbol of 
beautiful lines 
Yorkist soldier- 


ym bare, 
itself less white 


ian there 











ctures t] 
ns to have been 


ette as the suit- 


ens attendant 


presented 

of Rome to 

f his appre 
£O vd works. 

It was at first a 
nd colored red, 


was imitated in 








ed in a silver 
bout three feet in 


Various noted royalists have, 





eir time, been the re¢ ipients of this 
f favor—Mary of Scots, Maria 
Isabella of Spain and others. 
Golden Rose’’ is 

to the eleventh 

limits of one article 
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female beauty, it has ever been 
eminently the favorite. 

The daisy has its historic aspect as the 
chosen emblem of Margaret of Anjou ; 
Marguerite being the French name for 
the flower. At her coming to England 
all wore her badge : 

“Of either sex, who doth not now delight 

To wear the daisy for Queen Marguerite.” 
And her royal spouse also, the old records 
tell us, had it engraved upon his plate. 
There is a picture of Margaret in which 
one of her courtiers is shown presenting 
her with a magnificent volume orna- 
mented with daisies. Says her biogra- 
pher, ‘* Daisies are seen growing in the 
garden of the palace ; daisies with their 
little red buttons are arranged in profu- 
sion at the sides of the title page ; daisies 
swarm in clusters around her armorial 


pre- 


bearings and flourish in the margin of 


every page.’’ 

Burns’ lines to the daisy, if they have 
not exactly rendered it historic, have 
yet added fresh charm to the “ wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flower.’’ 

Innumerable are the traditions and 
stories which belong to the lily, and 
equally varied are the shapes and colors 
that it assumes—white, red, pink, yellow. 
Orange and purple are its protean hues. 
All the poets from the days of Homer 
chant its praises, with those of the rose 
and violet. Like the rose, authorities 
refer it to an Eastern origin. In some 
of its many forms it was an early orna- 
ment of sceptres, seals and robes among 
Roman, Greek, German and Spanish 
kings, and is even said to be found per- 


fectly sculptured on the head-dresses of 
As the emblem of 


Egyptian sphinxes. 
purity, the white lily is contrasted with 
the rose of Aphrodite ; and as the Rosa 
Junonis is fabled to have sprung from 
the milk of Hera. 

The lilium candidum is the special 
symbol of the Virgin, and artists of all 
times have delighted to paint her, as 
well as other saints, with a lily or lilies 
as accessories. The pink lily comes 
from Japan, and many of the deeper 
colored varieties grow wild in different 
countries. 

Though found as a devise at various 
periods in the past, and emblazoned on 
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their shields by many English and Scotch 
families the feur-de-/ts,‘‘ flower de Luce 
of Shakespeare, is deemed the peculiar 
emblem of French royalty. ‘On 
field azure, three fleur-de-lis or,’’ is the 
heraldic nomenclature : 


«« Now by the lips of those ye love, 
Fair gentlemen of France, 


Charge for the golden lilies! 
Upon them with the lance! 


has rung as a battle-cry through many 
generations, though Macaulay's version 
applies to the battle of Ivry. 

The theories of the source of the devise 
are manifold. Some claim it to have 
been originally lance heads or the ex- 
tremity of the francisque, the ancient 
javelin. A more picturesque beginning 
refers it to the period of Clovis | 
who emblazoned the lilies as his armorial 
bearing, they being presented to him at 
his baptism by an angel. Again, a blue 
banner adorned with golden lilies is 
handed down from heaven. 

It was the Frankish custom, another 
authority tells us, to proclaim their new 
king by lifting him upon a shield and 
placing a blooming flag or iris in | 
hand as asceptre. The kings bore first 
an indefinite number, which later 
reduced to three, said to be either typi- 
cal of the Trinity, or of the three races, 
Merovingian, Carlovingian and Capetia! 
The Bourbons were an offshot of this last, 
and had also their emblematic lily. 

From the twelfth century it was em 
ployed as a symbol in France, not only 
by the kings, but by many noble families 
One writer asserts that it was first adopted 
by Louis VII., from his name Florus 
The compass is said to have been marked 
by Gioja of Amalfi with the fleur-de- 
in honor of the King of Naples. 

High indeed did the royal flower hol 
its head, deeming at times that it was 
the superior of all others. This spirit is 
amusingly versed in the following lines 


was 


“Ah, quoth the stout Rodrigo, 

It is a shame I wis, 

To see the castle planted 
Above the fleur-de-lis. 

No harm I hepe, good Father Pope, 
Although I moved thy chair. 

In pieces small he kicked it all 
"Twas of the ivory fair.” 





HISTORIC 

The Florentines also claimed the lily 
their typical flower, and we see it pi 

1 on their buildings, their pottery 

many other places. The legend 


¢ 


) ascribes to it a heavenly origin 
runs thus: In 405, on a day dedicated 
to their youthful Saint Reparata, occurred 

rattle between the Florentines and the 
iding barbarians. An angelic form 
eared, bearing a blood-red banner, 
lazoned with a white lily, and vic 
ry declared itself on the side of the 

ins In gratitude they ado} ted the 
y as theiremblem, and built a cathedral 
ionor of their deliverer. 

ere isa story of a German maiden 

» seventeenth century who spent her 

» life in painting nothing but lilies, 

finding the lover who sought her un- 
thy of her affections, turned again 
1o! solace to | elioved blossoms, and 
1 as she had lived, virgin and alone. 
Next perchance on our list stands the 
olet. We read of ‘violet crowned 
-ns,’’ and a picture seems to rise be- 
is of sunny skies, noble edifices, 
‘ly, pillared and graceful, gleaming 
in ivory fairness against the ‘ eter- 
blue,’’ while at their base spread 
grassy slopes empurpled with this sweet 
1 winsome flower 
It was the first Napoleon’s favorite, 
so well was his taste known that he 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Violet Cor- 
u.’’ A painting exists of a cluster of 
ets, in which can be traced the 
rtraits of Napoleon, his wife and child. 
This was largely circulated among his 
partisans, and when he was endeavoring 
escape from Elba, was used as a sort 
ussword. ‘‘ Do you love the violet ?’’ 
vas the question \ stranger would 
thaps reply ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘* No,”’ but the 
tiated would respond ‘‘Z/ dien!’’ 
The pansy or pensée, so named, it is 
1, because its drooping head suggests 
ightfulness, is a parti-colored, cul- 
ed variety which grows readily, and 
1 general favorite in the garden. ‘This 
vas introduced in 1810, by Lady Mary 
Bennet and her gardener, Mr. Richard- 


‘By ashen roots the violets blow,’’ 
sings Tennyson, and many lands know 
and love its modest presence. 


FLOWERS. 


The rose, the lily, the Scotch thistle, 
the Irish shamrock and the Japanese 
chrysanthemum compose a group which 
may bear the name of national, as well 
as historical flowers. 

There is an eti- 

quette of flowers, 

\ unknown among 
y us. Their poets 


ay sing the beauty of 
5 the cherry and plum 
\ N blossom, and extol 


y the glories of the 
af 
¥ golden chrysan- 


p themum. Once a 
\ year the Emperor 
\ makes a festival in 
its honor, which is 

# 


even more gorgeous 


\ 





than those that celebrate the other flowers. 
The varieties of these flowers are innu- 
merable, both the daisy and marigold are, 
so to speak,cousins-german, and the Jap- 
anese chrysanthemum is now considered 
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among our choicest plants. Many flow- represented in one quarter by the Eng] 
ers, which have no special story con- rose, in another by the French lily, : 
nected with them, yet bear historic names. again by the thistle or the shamrock, 
The trumpet flower, Bignonia, is called truly as may some of those whose { 
for the Abbé Bignon, Librarian to Louis have never touched our soil. 
XIV. The Malmaison rose recalls the From the birth to the tomb, from th 
home of the Empress Josephine, Marshall _ bridal to the burial, flowers embellish « 
Neil, the Marie Antoinette and many pathway through life, and brighten wit 
others summon from the past both names their beauty and sentiment even « 
and titles. graver hours, and in the words of 
The American national flower has been __ poet, 
much discussed. The claims of golden- 


, ‘‘Who shall say that flowers 
rod, arbutus and others have been warmly ; 


Dress not heaven's own bowers? 


espoused and almost hotly contested 
Scions of a varied nationality we may be Leigh North. 


THE BIRTH OF SONG. 


SHEPHERD boy out on the hills at night ; 
A The bright stars twinkling in the summer sky ; 
The hum of insects, and the fragrant air, 
Lull care to rest, and thought dawns on the mind ; 
A reed is rudely fashioned, and on the night 
There float tne witching notes that tell the world, 
That song is born. 


Wm. Sidney Hillyer. 
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HAD lived in perfect health for 
thirty years Every portion of my 
physical organism had found its 


ywers exactly adapted to its duties. No 
ction of any vital organ had given 


sensible hint of its activity, and seemingly 
tened rebellio Aside trom the 

ts of the trivial accidents inevitably 
dent to boyhood and young man- 
od, I can truthfully say that I had 
er Known an ache ora pain. | had 
vs found a good appetite balanced 
perfect digestion. Sound sleep 

*n me the prompt blessing of its 
resence whel +r I sought it. Every 
vas so thorough, every faculty so 
accord with its appropriate work, 


‘ ‘ y . le 2 
xercise O *m, even to a aegree 
would have ‘en excessive in anotner 


was practically effortless. 


ng, is to admit I 


5 ave been careless. The young 
reless discount the future heavily 
ir drafts on the banks of health and 

st th | had done all that 


| had kept late hours, turning night 
to day and day into 


night when it 
suited my convenience. I had exposed 
myself to all sorts of weather, sleeping 


open air, when the pleasures of 


eer . 
ng enticed me to the held or the 


t, without caring for the heat or 
lrought or deluge. I had enjoyed 
pleasures of the table without re- 

str yr th hought of it. I had 


ywed, run, jumped, wrestled, fenced, 


and taken part in every other sort 


thletic exercise to which the ani- 

sense of power, plus the spiritual 

sense of ambition, attractively allures. 

word, I had used myself as though 

cle were as immortal as mind—the 
sical as deathless as the soul. 

[ shall never forget my thirtieth birth- 

I had a headache when I arose in 

the morning, which was an entirely new 

experience for me Food did not taste 

good, and I left the table without having 

swallowed a half dozen mouthfuls. I 

started to walk to the parlor, from the 
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dining-room, and grew so dizzy that I 
fell against the casing of the door, and 
had to ask the support of the arm of a 
friend. My limbs got numb, there was 
an uneasy feeling of discomfort in my 
rhe light hurt my eyes. 
There was a horrible buzzing in my 
ears. I felt sick, a thoroughly new sen- 


back and hips 


Sation to me 
Che next day I was better 


followi! g 


The day 
that | was worse again, with a 
severe chill in the morning, and a dull 
and depressing fever in the afternoon. 
So the thing went, like the vibrations of 
a pendulum, until I had endured seven 
days—endured, for the first time, in 
place of really Aving/ ThenI gave up, 
and went to see a doctor 


Doctor Ralph Clinton was a man I had 
known well for years. He had enjoyed 
nviable reputation, both as physician 


} 





and surgeon, and had made much money. 
He had worked hard and steadily, and 
was about to have the first real and 
extended vacation he had taken in ten 
years. I presume the knowledge of the 
fact that he would sail for Europe the 
next morning sent me to him a day or 
two sooner than I would have given u 
otherwise 

My friend had practically turned his 
entire practice over to another physician, 
for the time being, and I was the last 
patient hesaw in America. He objected, 
at first, to looking into my case at all, 
and the reasons which led him, finally, 


o do as I wished, were social rather than 


He took me into his private office, 


opened the blinds, inlocked several 


drawers and cabinets, and proceeded to 
make a critical examination of the man 
who was ailing for the first time in his 
life. 

Patients were so numerous with him, 
under ordinary circumstances, that a fel- 
low was fortunate who got—supposing, 
of course, that he needed it—ten minutes 
of Clinton’s time. He had, of course, 
no one but me to look at that afternoon. 
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But he had packing, leave-taking, the 
completion of a thousand and one little 
bits of business to attend to. I remem- 
ber thinking it very complimentary to 
me, very generous and gentlemanly in 
him, that he gave me the time and at- 
tention he did. I was with him not less 
than two hours. 

He wrote at the end of our interview, 
just before I bade him farewell and uttered 
my good wishes for the pleasure of his 
voyage and journey, some five or six pre- 
scriptions for me. ‘Two or three of 
them, I noticed, were very long. It 
seemed to me rather unlike what I had 
supposed was usual; but I had only a 
general and vague impression on which 
to base an opinion, being, as I have said, 
absolutely without experience. And, if 
anything in his manner had been calcu- 
lated to annoy and alarm me, the brevity 
of the directions he gave served to thor- 
oughly reassure. He spoke in the most 
general way, saying nothing regarding 
either exercise or diet. I went home, 


half doubting the wisdom of admitting 
my case a serious one—to the extent of 


taking the medicine he had prescribed. 
I had the best night’s rest that had been 
mine since my first sick morning. I 
awoke refreshed, and rose strong and 
happy. I said to myself that I guessed I 
was well again. 

Before sitting down to breakfast, I 
looked over my mail. It was not volu- 
minous that morning. The second letter 
was from Dr. Clinton. It read as follows: 

‘‘My Dear Frienp:—By the time 
you get this I shall be on the Atlantic. 
I do not intend to return home for two 
years. Consequently, I write you this 
evening. 

‘Had you been my patient two years 
ago—or possibly even one—it may be I 
should have been spared the necessity of 
either telling or writing you the message 
which I feel it my duty tosend. Were 
I to remain in America, where I could 
see you every day or two, watch every 
ebb and flow in the tide of the fight of the 
physical against the insidious advance of 
the foe whose success is inevitable, | 
should not tell you the truth for months ; 
indeed, I might never tell you; your own 
good sense might so far help you as to 
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make that needless. But, as it is, I have 
a duty to perform; you have a right 
You are a person of culture, education, 
experience ; I beg you to bring to your 
aid every power that is yours, be it natu- 
ral or acquired. You have wealth ; 
can give yourself all the ease that fate can 
allow any individual. You have no fam- 
ily; you have no wrong-doing of any sort 
with which to reproach 
moral wrong-doing, I mean. You have 
six months, at least, outside the contin- 
gencies of accident that are possibilities 
to any and all, in which to prepare for a 
change of worlds; you may have near] 
a year. The timeseems short? I know 
it, my good friend ; and God knows how 
gladly | would write otherwise than as | 
must. The truth is, you haven't a year 
of life left! And one may do much— 
much to reconcile friends-—much to help 
oneself to needed resignation—even in 
sis months. It may not help you much 
to be told that physicians are compelled, 
sometimes, to pass professional sentences 
of death with the end of all things set 
much nearer at hand than is true in your 
case. It is true, however, I had, once, 
to tell a man, who had no suspicion that 
he was seriously sick, that he would die 
within twenty-four hours. Think 
much more merciful circumstances and 
conditions allow me to be to you than to 
him. You may find a comfort in the 
thought. It may help you to bear your 
trouble if you will remember that it 
might be worse—that for others it 
been worse. 

‘You will pardon me, I feel sure, for 
writing very fully. You will forgive me 
for being, at this time of departure, more 
a friend than a physician. That being 
so, may I ask you to remember that all 
must die? There may be advantages 
going early. The knowledge that enables 
one to set a limit in time beyond which 
life cannot extend, is not all a disadvan- 
tage—not all a matter for horror and 
regret. You may die to-morrow, in any 
one of a thousand ways, as may any one 
now living. ‘To say to any one, at your 
age, ‘ You will not live more than seventy 
years more,’ would be to make a state 
ment so natural and quite-to-be-expected 
as to leave the hope of its proving false 


you 


\ ourself—1 0 


how 


has 
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o infinitely small as to be too ridiculous 
consideration. But the horror at the 
is the same as the other horror—the 

orror at the end of the statement I have 

| to make in your case. 
‘You will naturally wish to know how 
n sure of my ground. Well, Iam not 
No physician ever is. No one 
rcan be. As long as God creates no 
» human beings exactly alike, so long 
there be chances, while life lingers. 
ve known one man to recover from 
serious wound, when another, hurt in 
cisely the same way, died in a quarter 
in hour. I have known illness to 
» when science and sense alike agreed 
was impossible. But you need hug no 
sion to your there are cases 
t are ‘one in ten thousand,’ but yours 
not be I am indulging in 
paradoxical when I say that 
is not one chance in ten thousand 
it will be 
‘‘T examined you thoroughly. I spent 
ours in doing it. Why? Simply 
use ~my was pleading 
against my professional skill. My judg- 
ent had sentenced you to the grave be- 
» you had been with me ten minutes. 
‘Everything is against you—every- 
ng There isn’t a single hopeful 
g to be said. I know, because I 
ive balanced what zs with you against 
has been in the recorded cases of 
ndreds of all of whom have 
ie the fearful way that you must. 

‘‘You wonder how you must act? It 

no difference—none at all. If 

1 enjoy exercise, take it. If you pre- 
Eat and drink 

you like, as much 
Go into society, 


breast ; 


—iIS not 


friendship 


vhnat 
others, 


KCS 


fer inactivity, enjoy it 
1 you-like, what 
ras little as you like 
rremain at home. You cannot hinder 
coming of the day of your death. 
Nor can you hurry it much. 
‘Pain? Some—not much. A feeling 
' lassitude—lameness. A general giv- 
g way of the powers. Then, some 
iy, a sudden faintness, blindness, and 
essation of the processes of life; you 
will go out like a candle in a tempest. 
‘‘Medicine? I written more 
prescriptions than you really need. If 


have 


e medicines ease you—please you—use 
m. If the trouble is too great, let 
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them alone. It will make little differ- 
ence. And now, having done my duty, 
as hard for me as it has been for you, 
there is only one thing left for me to say, 
farewell! farewell! When we next meet 
it will be in a world where no death is! 
‘« Your sincere friend, 
** Ralph Clinton.”’ 

I ate no breakfast that morning. 

The letter read, I sank back in my 
It was 


chair, and fainted dead away. 
noon before they brought me to myself 


again 

g the afternoon I lay on my bed. 
I thought little. The stunning force of 
the blow I had received had numbed my 
mental powers. But by the time even- 
ing came, ] was nervously alert and active. 
I not only could not sleep, but I could 
not bear to lie down, and to put out the 
lights. I must think—think ! 

It was late, almost midnight, when 
there came a furious ring at my door bell. 
Knowing that the servants must have 
retired, I answered the bell myself. I 
found Arthur Arnold standing there, a 
young business man with whom I had 
had some acquaintance, but with whom 
I had never been intimate. He looked 
ghostly in the dim light of the hall, and 
he shivered as though some internal chill 
was well nigh freezing him. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. French,’’ he 
said; ‘‘may I come in and talk to you 
for a little time?’”’ 

I suddenly felt that conversation with 
some one was what I needed, especially 
conversation with some one as wretched 
as myself—and he looked worse, on the 
whole, than I felt. I knew that an inter- 
view with him would help lift me out of 
myself. I gladly begged him to come in. 
I eagerly hoped he wanted some sort of 
favor, and that I might have, at least, the 
mournful pleasure of seeing him go away 
happy. 

‘‘ Perhaps you know what I want?’’ 
he suggested, hesitatingly. 

‘‘T haven’t the least idea.’ 

‘You haven't heard, then ?’’ 

‘‘]T have heard nothing.’’ 

<‘T’ll tell you the story. I am in 
financial difficulty. I have obligations 
which I am unable to meet. Failure 
now will mean that I lose everything. 


’ 
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Could I have the ready money with 
which to continue in business for a few 
months, I should not only save the earn- 
ings of years, but should reap a profit as 
well. You see the situation ?’ 

‘‘T see it. You have applied at the 
banks ?’’ 

‘‘T have. But there has nothing re- 
sulted from it. I have no security to 
offer—beyond my word, my honor, my 
good name.”’ 

‘* That should be sufficient.’ 

‘* Do you mean, Mr. French, can you 
mean, that you would take such security ?”’ 

Before my interview with Doctor Ralph 
Clinton I wouldn’t have done so. But 
now I hesitated. I seemed already with- 
drawn from the world. Death was so 
closely crowding me that I seemed suf- 
focated and robbed of room in which to 
breathe. I had two millions of property 
I hadn’t a relative in the world. I had 
from six to twelve months to live. To 
see this mun go out happy would per 
haps pay me for all it would cost. I 
answered his question by asking another. 

‘¢ How much do you want ?’’ 
*«*Why, I think five thousand dollars 
—perhaps four—’’ 

‘« Suppose we say ten?’’ I suggested, 
taking out my check book. And the 
man broke down and cried, and mingled 
the wildest and most incoherent thanks 
with a flood of happy tears. 

‘*The—the notes—the rate of in- 
terest ?’’ he asked. 

I laughed, and tried to imagine I did 
it easily and naturally. ‘‘ You—you 
may die,’’ I said, steadily enough, 
though my voice broke a little, in spite 
of my efforts, as I continued, ‘‘or even 
I may. Let this matter stand as it is. 
Pay me when you please. I leave it en 
tirely to you.”’ 

And I rose and showed the happy man 
out, finding it hard to get away from the 
clinging clasp of his grateful hand. 

As he went down the steps, and walked 
rapidly away, while I stood in the door- 
way watching him, a stooping figure, 
with a shuffling gait, came lounging 
along. He met Mr. Arnold a half dozen 
paces from the foot of the steps. He 
gave him a short glance, and seemed 
about to speak to him. He hesitated, 


thought better of his impulsive intent 
and came on to the foot of the steps 

He looked up at me, found somethi 
in my tace that he liked, and « 
shambling slowly up. 

‘* lam in trouble, sir,’’ he said, and 

‘¢ Come in, and let me hear about it, 
I replied. 

‘‘T’ll not sit down,’’ he said, sl 
‘*indeed I'll not go into your | 
It’s no place forsuchasI. But, if 5 
be so kind as to listen, I’l]—’’ 

‘‘I’m rather tired,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
you'll pardon the frankness, your appeai 
ance speaks as loud as words could It’s 
money, I suppose—’’ 

‘Of cour 
‘‘Did you ever know a case in wi 
the need of money wasn’t involved? 
téll you, sir—'’ 

‘‘Never mind, never mind, | 
soothingly ‘*Will you tell me 
much money to-night would make 


} 
se it’s money,’’ he growl 


’ 


” 


perfectly happy ? 

His face worked strangely, and I 1 
feared this fellow was going to wet 
Arnold had And that would have 
dreary and disagreeable—much 
than in the case of a gentleman 
‘¢ You—you are laughing at me? 

‘* Not at all 

‘“‘And you mean to say you'd g) 

‘‘T didn’t say that. 1 was 
not promising But I wanted to ki: 
I gave the man you met my check 
ten thousand—”’ 

‘Yes, and took his mortgage,’’ 
rupted the tramp. 

‘*No I took nothing but hi 
of honor 


‘* His word of honor 
} 


said the 


bond, meditatively ; ‘‘ his word of h 


I haven’t such security to offer— 
not now. But if 1 had a hundre 
lars—’’ 

‘* You wouldn’t be satisfied.’’ 

‘‘] would be. I would be. 
knows I would be.’’ 

I took out my purse. I took ou 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. I put the 
money into his hands. I took him by 
the shoulders, and gently, but firml) 
put the unresisting fellow out. He was so 
dazed that he actually forgot to thank me 

I went in happier than I had supposed 


‘ 





) sand 


id, not yet, 
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> Charity scheme an unwise one. 
re children in the 


irved 


) 


( 


those who had 


SAT 
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hce go | 


ith their parents, 
tunes in due time 
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down to 
‘situation demanded 
financial 


*r co ild be rain, and sat 
Seriously, 
nmediate attention to my 
I must make a will— 
ld the money? 


my place when I was 


who sh have 


nd 


» should own 1 


0 


2 


: | 
lrew up a little li 


st of bequests easily 
** for ser- 
medical 
friendship, ten 
rs.”’ ‘To Arthur Arnold, 
ie confidence reposed 
n 


iwh aiph Clinton, 
that went beyond assist- 


ind be loyal 
dolla 
memory 
him, te tl 


together with such 


of t 
ne by 1ousand dollars i 
sum 
owe time of my de- 
Small sum ) 
to 

laintances ; a hen, 


n should t my fortune go? 


or sums as 


+ ¢ 


may me 


n servants ; 
my friends and 
to what or to 


ly 


sums 


» should spend the two millions I had 


1 serve me and my pleasures 
mentally, of 

I weighed 
balance. I found 
Among the women— 
the names ol 
o my cir¢ le of 


n my spiritual 
yne wanting. 

ee I went over 
married int 
nate yr out of the cir- 
ds. Bah! To 
»f them would 
to the man 


I wasn't so 


male friends, 
yf intimate female frien 
the money to a ly one « 
hy ts co he 
name she bors And 

ee quite ready to do 
es, hospitals, museums ? 
If I had been worth ten 
might 
two millions for the 
that the law- 


see the two hon- 


jugnht not 


ad of two, I have 


otherwise 


AS rat 


ty—tén to make sure 


n 
i 


in trustees would 
Chat would have been 
I thought 
There 
families of some of 
ld find benefit in such 
might leave. But it might 
I wanted to go to my grave, 


y expended ! 


thing like. But. as it was, 


Irien¢ 


ls who wou 
as | 
—ruin. 


les 


must, with 


1 to my account as might be. The 
must wait, taking their chances 
or earning their own 
[ fearfully and 
btingly counted myself out. 


as little mischief 
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If I selected a single woman 
Well,there was Bertha Barclay. Really 

there didn’t seem to be anyone else 
Bertha Barclay didn’t need the money. 

She had could 1 Probably 

not a tenth as muchas I had, to be sure; 


all she se. 
but her simple tastes, her quiet life, her 
sensible and unostentatious charities, her 
And | 
chair, and really had 
rest. I 


—her— 


went to sleep in my 
a wonderfully good 
in the morning, 


night’s awoke 


a little doubtful as to where reality left 
off and dream-life began ; but full of the 
decision that Miss Bertha Barclay was to 
be my heiress. 

I ate 


needed the str 
’ 
I 


because I 
The 
very 

the 


breakfast ; 
th it 


in 


a good 
would give. 


en 
would 


interview I mind 
likely be 


breakfast, 


1aC 
relished 
didn’t seem 
I looked 
morning paper. 
and made a very early 
on Miss Bertha Barclay. I had never 
called upon her at so early an hour before 
—never Indeed, | think I had 
ever cal times in all. 

Miss Barclay!’’ I sa 
desperately and excitedly, when we were 
sé | 


hard and seri- 


a trying one. | 
too ; though it 
right and natural that I should. 
over the 
Then | 


call 


mail and the 


went up 


don’t 
led a dozen 
id, somewhat 
once seated in her parlor, have been 
producing a great deal of 
ous thought lately. And a large share of 
it has had you in it. I—I have decided, 
unless you have objections so serious that 
hat I wis! 


1 you 
when | 


I cannot overcome them, t 


to 


succeed to my propert am 

dead And so—and so _ 
“Mr h, Charles,’ 

‘« this is very sudden—very unexpectedly. 


But I’m not going to beso dishonest and 


Frenc she said, 


prudish as to say I’ve never hoped it; 
the fact is—I have. So the answer is, 
yes! Call me Bertha, please—and kiss 
me!”’ 

Yes, I called her Bertha. I kissed her. 
I think any man, in my place, would 
have done the same. Then, as soon as | 
i, without feeling awkward—and 
without appearing in an unseemly hurry 
—I got away, and thought the whole 
matter over I might have only six 
months left of life ; they bade fair to be 
eventful months, if last night and this 
morning might be taken as samples of 
what a fellow was to expect. 
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I got better and better, every day. I 
wondered if love was proving itself a 
tonic? Or were appearances deceptive ? 
Was | really going rapidly to my death ? 
I got Miss Barclay—Bertha, | mean— 
to set the wedding day for the end of a 
half year’s waiting. I am going to be 
ungallant enough to say that I think it 
would have pleased her better to have 
had the waiting shorter. 

The vessel in which Dr. Ralph Clinton 
sailed was lost at sea. Fora long time 
nothing at all was heard of it, and people 
hoped, because there was no certainty 
that they shouldn’t. Then wreckage was 
found, including a life-boat bottom up ; 
that settled the question beyond doubt or 
hope. I continued taking the doctor's 
medicine, though I used to feel unwilling 
to be ‘‘doctored by a dead man.’’ | 
became, so it seemed to me, startlingly 
robust—ridiculously healthy, and finally, 
the day before *my marriage, I consulted 
the best doctor I could find—the best 
one, I really believe, after Ralph Clinton, 
of course, and next to him, that I have 
ever known. He gave me a thorough 


and searching examination—from head 
to foot—because I strenuously insisted 
upon it, and wouldn’t let him off with 
less, though he laughed at me and my 


anxiety from the very beginning. Vofh- 
ing atled me, nothing whatever. 

I married Bertha Barclay. 
the best woman I ever knew, and made 
the sweetest and noblest wife that ever 
blessed a man. 

I married her. ‘That was forty years 
ago. A month since—when supper was 
announced, I went out to the piazza, 
where she sat, to call her, and God’s 
holy angel of death had been before me. 
She sat smiling, facing the east, with her 
work done—her rest begun. In a little 
time, possibly within the space of a year 
or its half, I shall go too, and meet her, 
and be with her forever. Sentence of 
death, to that extent now, would be a 
source of joy, rather than a horror. But 
the time is likely to be longer delayed 
than that; I am so vigorous that it will 
take a long time to wear me out. 

It is a great many years since I received 
Arthur Arnold’s check for the ten thou- 
sand dollars I lent him, and for the in- 


She was 
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terest on it. It is a great many years 
since I had an express package from 
unknown individual, with a sum that wa 
a liberal advance on a hundred dollars 
But it is only to-day that | have recei 
two letters, one signed with Arthu 
nold’s name, and the other 
extracts from which I wish to use. 

Both letters begin by speaking tha: 
to me. Both express sympathy for 1 
in my bereavement. Both express a 
that the rest of my life may be plea 
and peaceful 

‘*You did for than you 
knew,’’ says Arnold in his letter ; ‘‘ more 
than I have ever admitted to any human 
being. I had been everywhere else ; 
had tried in every reasonable way ; there 
was no more likelihood of your granting 
my request, so I said to myself, thar 
there was of your 
and calling me in to receive your charity 
unasked. It was little more than an 
cident that I called at your house at 
I was simply passing, on my way tot 
river. It was my last chance—my last 
hope. You saved me from suicide."’ 

Exactly. And only the fact that 
supposed my days were numbered ca 
me to give his astounding proposition a 
minute’s consideration. 

‘*T was out of work, out of luck, 
writes the other man, ‘a! 
my wife was dying, half-way across t 
continent from me; I was as fully deter 
mined to have hundred dollar 
more, before morning, as any man was 
ever determined on anything in_ this 
world ; I was well armed ; indeed, a goo 
revolver about the only article of 
value I had left. I had decided to attack 
the next well-dressed man I met; an 
as I couldn’t afford to run the chances of 
escape, alarm, arrest and identification, | 
had resolved to give my victim no chance 
for telling tales. I am a wealthy mar 
respected, honored, and happy. Tramy 
though I was, I never committed a crime. 
No deed done by me ever gives me an 
uneasy thought 
sleep. But my intentions, my purposes, 
oh, my God! how sincerely I have re 
pented them; how truly I have given 
thanks for the providential guidance that 
led my steps to your door. An hour 


uNSI gn 


more 


me 


coming to your do 


of money,’’ 


one 


was 


ever costs me an hour's 








later, but for you, I should have been a 
nurderer !’’ 
Prec isely. And 
, second glance from me if I had supposed 


| had the same fai that 


he wouldn’t have had 


chances of life 
were possessed by other men 

or shall | 
never told her 
intentions that 


{ loved her altogether 


[ married Bertha Barclay 
, Fl 


my 


vy she married me 


truth regarding 
1orning—never 
» well long before I got well enough 
juainted to venture the discussion of 


) difficult and dangerous atopic. But 


only the fact that a dying millionaire 
1 to do something with his money 
‘r led me to her side Fortunate, 


rtunate man! And I have half a dozen 
ns to inherit what | shall leave soon. 
I went toa physician to-day—to the 
man I consulted the day before my wed- 
n I had a very to 


serious question 
isk him. 
‘¢ Suppose a person stricken with such 


1 disease as you usually call fatal,’’ said 


‘‘and thoroughly deceived as to its 
ture. Might hope and imagination 
- 
| 4 4 


he 
slowly, ‘though unless the mode 
with the inter- 
into new chan- 


‘‘It is not impossible, perhaps,’’ 
life changed greatly 
ts and affections turned 
-nothing could be more unlikely. 
But 


If ever true, the 


turning aside of the whole life 


, | will not say that 
nces would be only one in 
is true, iat the 
tardily through some sys- 
true in those 
the patients 
e little or no suspi of the truth. 
that kills in 

for instance, has been said to have 
n a half century in doing its dread 
rk. But, Mr. French, we are getting 
from the solid and stable ground of 
facts; it is to 
wander through the dangerous lowlands 
! And 
know that 


oo? 


millions 


Swiltest 


sometimes, t 
“ases move 
ns; | 


especially in 


lat 1S 


suspect t 
which 
on 

} le 
orainaf§&rily 


lisease one 


established unwise 
theory and obscure diagnosis. 
? You 
ailed you 

‘* Yes, I know that And I know sev- 
eral And there are several 


why do lire 


you inqt 


‘ 


ling serious ever 

other things 

things I don’t know that I'd like to.’ 
I know, for instance, that I found this 


letter, yellow with age, among my dead 
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wife’s papers, only to-day. I know it 
was dated the day that Ralph Clinton 
started for the 1 never 
know an end: 


vacation that wil 


‘* My Dear FrieND :—I’ve prescribed 
some medicines, because there are some 


little irregularities in your system that 
need medicine. Nature would attend to 
the affair in time; medicine will help 


hurry the matter. 
‘« I’ve thought, however, that the care- 


ful and exhaustive examination I’ve 
given you may have caused you some 
needless alarm If so, allow me to dis- 
abuse you of all your fears at once. You 


are not sick; you are not going to be. 
he symptoms manifested in your case, 
the aches and pains you have felt, would 
have been disregarded by any one who 
had been used to less than the superb 
health that has always been yours. 

‘* Practically, nothing ails you—noth- 
ing whatever 

** Sincerely yours, 


‘*Ralph Clinton 


I think | 


me ] 


know that letter was written 
to think I that 
got was written to Bertha Barclay 
that is 


the one I 
And 


went and questioned the 


KNOW 


why | 


doctor to-day And the reason why I 


| 


; "1 
y ? Tf ryi ¢ 
t€il HIM all i 


don’t might—preparatory 
to pressing the question home again—is 
the feeling 


more guardedly thai 


that he would speak even 
he does now. 
I’d like to know what would have be 
of Bertha Barclay, of ot a 
gentleman named Arthur Arnold, and of 
a tramp, to whom you may assign any 


come me, 


name you think fitting, if the doctor 
hadn't put those letters in wrong en- 
velopes? I'd like to know what would 
have happened to me, and to Bertha 


linton had lived, and 


us f° 


Barclay, if Ralph ‘ 
written to either of 

I’d like to know what I'd do with all 
my money, one of these days that’s com 
married the 
children of my friends, schools, churches, 


Ing soon, lf men, women, 
inuseums, and hospitals, were all counted 
out—the sweetest young woman that ever 
lived, married, grown old, gone to her 
grave—yes, I'd like to know what I could 
do—if J hadn't six sons ? 


Cla? CNnCe Mil s Boutelle. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































SNUBBED. 


To-night at a dance, I received frem thet 


1 
Acdavor of satin—‘‘ Zour jours J’ amatis 


» £8 a a a 
And I’m wondering, turning it o’er in n 


’ Tf a dreamy-eyed girl, in some far distant lands, 
a) 4 © , 


Shaped its delicate beauty, ‘mid working-room’s 


Or beyond Paris—say in the province of Yere, 


In a tumbling old 


A Duchess invented 

Nay, perhap 

While living, 

Dreaming of 

Of what else could she think, writing “ 
\Spoke the favor—‘‘ Your illusions I regret to destroy 


- % / But my maker, in Pearl street—a freckle-faced boy— 
be | ) ) 
Yee / a .. ¢ 

’ £ Remarked, as he flattened me out on his knee, 


os Say , whatever's the sense of this ‘ Tour jours J’ amais dean 


Mign n Vi 
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She's always polite, 
e, I'll say that for 
S a bit of Gust, 


tay back in Massa- 


? 


and not 


1] . whi ever 
“My De 


lelliow, a sort 


time to fix myself. ‘ar Cous 
oung 
1? nephew of mine, named | 

it Philips? I wish Cous 
would write more distinctly 
‘‘named_ Jk 


Dear me!) Have 


somewnere n 


send him 


ETIA: mi. "Whe @.I nil 
‘T: Very well do that myself. I wish you would 
be very particular, as l’m expect- 1e, and ask him to call; he is a first- 
visitor this afternoon. ate young fellow, a college graduate, 
: Yes, ma’am. (Aside: So and very well off, and if he and Daisy 

should hit it off together,’’ ‘‘ hit it off,’’ 
767 


Lessources ; 
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what an expression (veads) ‘‘ should hit 
it off together it would suit me very well ; 
but you must not let Daisy get the least 
inkling of your design, or she will kick 
over the traces directly.’’ ‘* Kick over 
the traces!’’ How can aman use such 
an expression? concerning his own 
daughter, too. Thoughit is perfectly true, 
if Daisy suspected that I had invited a 
gentleman here, purposely, too ; dear me, 
she would snub him dreadfully ; and me, 
oh, dear, how very uncomfortable it 
would be forme. (Reads.) ‘His ad- 
dress is Box 632, Lessources, Eldorado.’’ 
It is very fortunate that he gives the box 
number, because I have written to Mr. 
John Phelps, and it would be very awk- 
ward if it ought to have been Mr. John 
Phillips, and the wrong gentleman should 
come in, especially as I don’t know Mr. 
Phelps ; but of course, having the box 
number obviates the possibility of any 
such mischance as that. Dear me, Daisy 
ought to be coming in; she has had a 
very long ride. Ah! here she comes. 
(Enter Daisy, in riding habit.) Well, 
my dear. 

Daisy: Well, Aunty!’ 
able manner throughout). 

Aunt: Had you a pleasant ride? 

Daisy: Oh, delightful! Such ; 
rious day! Such fun! 1 
Badger creek, and over the foothill 
and half way. up Mount Zebulon, 
then we—we— 

Aunt: Who are 

Daisy: Oh, Jessy, and Kitty, 
Mr. Peters and a gentleman named 
a real cow-boy. 

Aunt: And did you call the gentle- 
man ‘‘ Jack?”’ 

Dalsy Everybody 
know. 

Aunt: But, my dear, you 
should pay some attention to social pro- 
priety. Hadn’t the gentleman named 
Jack any other name? 

Daisy: Oh, I suppose he had ; but he 
said he preferred being called by his 
front name. 

Aunt: ‘‘ Front name!’’ dear me! 
a very odd expression ! 

Daisy: That’s a cow-boy expression, 
you know; now we've come to live in 
Eldorado—the domain of cow-boys—we 


rather 


We rode all 


‘¢ we ?”’ 
and 


Jack, 


else did, you 


really 


what 
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must try to adapt ourselves to our 
roundings. You know ‘if you live wit 
the coyotes, you must learn to how] 

Aunt: My dear! My dear! H 
you do— 

Daisy: Don’t 1? Who knows 
that I may conclude to do the thing 
to the handle ’’—cow-boy expressio: 
marry a native, and settle down in | 
rado for good. So you had better 
pare your mind, Aunty, to welcon 
harum-scarum nephew-in-law, who 
forgotten how to speak his mother-tong 
and who has no subject of conversat 
but the different breeds of cattle, suc 
‘breachy stock ’’ and ‘‘ mavericks,’ 
—a—those are the only kinds I know yet 

AunT: My dear! My dear! 
don’t know what you are talking 


You really must wof. Marry a cow-/ 


Why, you silly child, cow-boys are 
Only the ot 
day | read in a Boston periodi 


roughest of the rough 


they do nothing but gallop 


, 
country all 


p about 
summer, and then spend 
rest of their time in gambling, and ot 
Why, I should not 

wonder—I hope I am not 
any injustice—but I really should 7 

surprised to hear that some of them | 
a habit of 
me ! 


wicked thing. 


doing t 


swearing—sometimes. D 


And, as you say, they are 
uneducated, and you really should 
make such remarks al 
fun; it 


Dear 


cow-boy , CVeER mm 


and, besides— me! ! 
letter hastily.) 

Daisy: Besides what, 
what, eh? 

AuNT: Dear me! 
Daisy: Ah! ah! 
me see that letter! I 

handwriting ! 

AuNT: Dear me! 

Daisy: I mustn’t talk of 
cow -boy , eh? 
ing old Aunt! I believe you have so! 
wicked plot to make me marry somebod) 
I don’t want to—well, I'll rede/ at 
I w//7 marry a cow-boy; the very 
one who asks me. There! ; 

Aunt: (Seated, Z. C.) Then I sl 
be obliged to keep a very strict watc! 
you—I intend to be perfectly lynx-eyed 
Yes, that will be very appropriate ; th 


Aunty, be: 


. 
Fans hers 
mome secret 


saw it—] 


marrying 
Oh, you deep and desig 
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709 
ss 
a Rocky mountain 
as you Say, 


believe, cretia opens door, and admits John Phelps 
and, ‘if you live Phelps ts dressed in high 2 
coyoodles, you must learn to 


SIMOTETO, UU 
Dp 
} 


L001 Spurs, 
thite shirt, gaudy tie, no vest 

adopt that as my own 1a: Why Jack! 
ry severe—as she im- Jack: Well, little woman, how are 
you making it? (Amérace.) All hunky? 
A 1A: Oh, yes ; about the same as 
of chair.) Oh, usual, fighting the dust mostly for 
Let me look at 1 lady. I’m only just done 

Aunts chin.) hin or some 


dancing around, 


{ 


hid 





visitor that’s expe 
the very same y- But what do you mean by 
it they always 11 » front door? Why don’t 
Now, let us be he | 


aoor as usuai ? 


at’s just it. May 


nats expected. 


and looking 


” é >tte ut of the 
Do I look ju no 


~ 


agray 
ame. Well 
neiope seag 
o call in the fir 


17 ) 
from Miss Pe 
eT 


> KNOWS some Ol 


1} 
my IOlKS 


father, eh! 


+ 
ui le 


on and a som- 
an sr A cow- 
appointment ’’— 
ywwn unless I’m 
alk of marrying 
nel ype ! do you 
ovs for yourself? Oh, 
La ne. Enter Luc? 
Lucretia. ( Gathers 


and exit, LC. Lu- 





(ne mome! 


gloves and wihtp, 
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LUCRETIA : (Laughing. uae h twelve to fifteen hours betwee 


wrong kind. Visiting card, I mean. he “at pretty well anythi 


Jack: Bless your heart! I never | and be glad of the chai 
owned such a thing in my life. nr: Ah! I suppose 
LuCRETIA: Well, never mind, I guess nth in the ma) 
she’ll understand. And see here, Jack, 
when you want to get away, say you've 
got an engagement, and come around to 
the back door, and tell me what it’s all 
about. Here comes the o'd lady now. 
Enter Aunt, L.) Mr. Phelps, 
AunT: How do you do, Mr. Phe! 
I’m very pleased to see you. 


lown ! 
Jack: Thank you, 
C., Aunt L.C. Lu 
to Jack from bel 
makes if 
hie 
AUNT: 
ceived my sup] 
Jack: Yes, ma’am. I always 
n the ranch Fridays, and I got 
it of the post-office this morning. 
Aunt: Ah! And how far off is your 
ranch ? 
JACK: 
AUNT 
‘‘Ma’am?’’) And how do 
ranch life, Mr. Phelps? Is is 
lonely and monotonous? 
Jack: Oh, no, ma’am; not 
It just suits me down to the groun 
much better than town life. You 
you can dress to suit yourself on a ran¢ 
I believe I'd die in a week if I | 
wear store clothes and a boiled shi 
the time. (Aside: Phew!) 
Aunt: (Aside: Dear me!) And < 
there no women on your ranch, the 
Jack: No, ma’am. 
Aunt: Then how 
about your cooking ? ’ 
Jack: Oh, one of the boys does that. JACK: hy, ma’am, wl 
AunT: But isn’t the food very unpal hat some of them’s good as whe 
atable ? ome WO! y a trace. Ther 
Jack: Well, the hash is a little rocl nds, same as other folks. 
sometimes. Aunt: Oh, I see. But are 1 
Aunt: Rocky! Oh, yes, I under- rather a rough community in g 
stand ; yes, the dust does get into every- Jack: Well, ma’am, as | 
thing. ixed herd ; there’s some regular ‘‘« 
Jack: Yes, ma’am. But a man isn’t arons,’’ real wild Texans, ‘‘ no bue1 
particular on a ranch, and besides he act; but then, again, there’s « 


gets lots of work, and when he goes from a sprinkling of thoroughbred pe 


e 





troduce 
aear;r ; 


—oh, dea 


. . . 
iIndadings i ; Neips. 
your very } sy: How d 


hands 


Se ae a 


1, then fr 


ie€astways a COW -b vy. 


» slad—a real cow- 
De 


l are t 





ma am, 
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Aunt: (Surfrised.) Oh! I’m sure l-— Daisy: Do you take cream and su; 
Daisy: Cow-boy expression, Aunty. Mr. Phelps? 
Is it not, Mr. Phelps ? Jack: No, Miss, I don’t use ther 
Jack: Yes, Miss; that’s how I should Daisy: (Handing cup It’s boil 
size it up. hot. 
Daisy: How delightful! I am so Jack: Thank you, Miss. 
pleased to have met you, Mr. Phelps; Daisy: (Pouring tea.) You are 
I want to learn all the cow-boy expres- married, I suppose, Mr. Phelps? 
sions; they are so graphic. Perhaps AUNT: (Aside: Dear me! 
you would give me lessons in the Western Jack: No, Miss, but (dashful/ 
vernacular? And you will be able to expecting to be pretty soon. 
tell me all about the life of cow-boys, and Daisy: Yes. I think I could 
—and—their wives. I want to learn a// the lad 
about them, now that I have come to : ingly.) 
live in Eldorado—for good, perhaps. : , ma’am ; her name’s- 
AUNT: (Aside: Dear me.) Please sets botling tea over hi 
ring the bell, Daisy. (Daisy does so. ! n ses I , ’ 
You had an Uncle, I believe, Mr. Phelps ? 
(Enter Lucretia, L.) ‘The tea, please, 
Lucretia. 
Lucretia: Yes,ma’m. (Retires, Z 
kissing her hand to Jack, who mak 
tempt to do the same.) 
Jack: Beg pardon, ma’am ; I had wh: 
Aunt: You had an Uncle— 
Jack: Oh, yes, ma’am ; yes, have 
the same Uncle. 
AuNT: A-a-yes, I suppose so. 
Morris, of Boston. 
Daisy: Morris! j ok at these cards. 
Jack: No, ma’am ; his name’s Hodg nT: Yes, indeed ; I su] 
kin, and he lives in Salt Lake City. gol f play poker for ¢ 
AunT: (Bewildered.) Your address is hope you are satisfied with y: 
‘« Box 632, Lessources, Eldorado ?”’ noon’s entertainment. 
Jack: Yes, ma’am Daisy: Oh, yes, Aunty ; thank 
AunT: (Aside: I can’t make it ou how nice it was of you to invite hit 


Daisy: Whatisit, Aunty? You loo all. ppose that that was the ge 
1] 


worried. man y vas to call by appointment? 


lear ; nothing AUNT: : 10—I don’t 


AuNT: Nothing, my « 

Daisy: Have you a_ headache? head 1 a whirl. I think 
Wouldn’t you like to go and lie down lie de now fora littl 
I’m sure Mr. Phelps would excuse you. need not be surprised 

Aunt: Certainly of, my dear. i ‘turn ti ost to-morro 
ter Lucretia with tea-things ; Daisy 7 li 
and clears space on table.) Do yo 
know where my fan is? 

Daisy: Over here, Aunty. (G 
small table, R. C., for tt. Lucretia 7 so. wonder wha 


T+ 
it 


tires ; same business, unpercetved by Au that cow-boy to ca 

who ts at tea table, but seen by Dats) didn’t seem to know herself exact) 
Daisy: (Aside; Oh, is that what he’s wonder whether he has anything 

here for?) Here is your fan, Aunty. with her wicked plot? Ifso, the w 

Let me pour the tea. plot seems to be working ratl 
Aunt: Thank you. (Sits down (Ring at the door.) Av! | 

again.) who “iis is. (Enter Lucretia.) 
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Don't 
W hat i ite 

Dals\ 
first cow 


open door. 


Dai 


th, 


0OlA 


n opens door. 
boy 
Stretches out both 
PHILLIPS: 

Mr. Phillips. Dais\ 


tround.) Is there 


aime 


a real 


by appointment—he | 


, 
up Stairs; do 


Y 
Mr. Phillips ? 
tf to do so 


iknow I don’t 


one 
I’ il e 
tana 


took 
On 
Vo 
you mean, Daisy, 


sr Have 


ad memory 


hat you 


I told 


to marry a 


you. 


ittle Daisy. 

le withdraws. ) 

marry the very 
me 

aia And 


: Daisy, 


you 
W ill yo l 


} 

Keep me 
I si 
who asked me. 


keep my word 


This 


aw 


in like this. 


suspense 


uid I would marry the very 


I ought to 
t | not? 


OUPRII 


Most decidedly 


aitern 


cOWw-DOY 


oon a gentleman 
(Phillips retreats 
las only 
ay Very abstractedly.) 
ig with h 


heart he ieit 


sometnhnil! im (/ays 


Hey these. 


ts and absently 


\W natdo yv« 
name ? 
His 


Iront 


name 


name 


Now : 


llips, you haven’t 


What, Daisy! 


Jack Phelps ! 
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Daisy: Your foreman ? ful concatenation of unfore 


PuHiLutips: I expect so. Whatonearth stances So you are John Phi 


did you make an appointment with hin n isin, William Morr 


for? ** semi-detac ‘d nephew 


Daisy: I didn’t; it was Aunty PHiLLips: Yes, Miss Seagr: 


what did she do it for? Ah, I see, can hope that he hortly 
she have heard of you, and sent 
to make inquiries about you? 
don’t think she would do that ; 
he seemed to be all mixed up herself. 
PHILLIPS: Of course, Jack Phelps never 
asked you to marry him, as you said ? 
Daisy: I didn’t say so; you said 
yourself. 
PHILLies: What! You didn’t 
he asked you to marry him, and t 
said ‘* yes ?’’ 
DAaIsy: No, I 
said that ; you jumped 
now you mus¢ believe me 
PHILLIPS: My darling 
thing and everything 
just tell me eve thing 
love Ai 
Daisy: M 
PHILLI 
lutely mu 
Daisy : 
shoulder) 
coughs 
confused. rh u, , icretia 
Daisy: h, Aunty, tl this oTH: Thank y« 
friend of mine. 
AUNT: So ] 
Daisy: Le 
*hillips ! 
A yrs 


L\UNT: Phillips! 
Daisy: Mr. John Phillips 
Mr. John Phillips 
) Mr. John Ph l] 
; addré ss f 
My address ? 
\uNT: Your address 
PHILLIPS: Box 632, Lessources, 
rado 
AUNT Turns rou 
arm-chair, and falls 
was Phillips after all! 
Then who is John Phelps? 
PHILLIPS: My foreman. 
Aunt: Your foreman? And is his ad 
dress Box 632, Lassources, Eldorade ? bree ns, and d 
PHILLips: Yes; we all use the same 
box for the ranch. ( Curtain 
Aunt: (Sitting down.) What a dread- Sidford 


4 


Z, 


Ha 








BILL'S LOVE 








irall W 

: . 7 

which looked 
‘thd l | pest sn 


’ 
xiousiy, “ 
Marshy Yarbrou 
ne to you. 5s! 
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She turned to her husband and gave ‘¢T know as you’ll make a good hus. 
him an admonishing look, as she untied ban’, my son, for you’ve always bee 
the apron from his neck. He gasped as good boy,’ 
he realized that his turn for offering con- better hurry up with the milkin’ and |’|| 
gratulations had come. have supper ready in no time.’’ 

‘Shoo, Bill,’’ he said, ‘* you’re doin’ That night when Bill told Marcia t 
well, gettin’ merried at twenty-three he had spoken of their plans she seeme 
an’ merryin’ ol’ Yarbrough’s daughter.’” much disturl 
He paused for fresh inspiration, and ‘*Lor’, Bill, 
much to his relief Mahala, a maiden sister her fluffy yellow bang impatiently, 
of Mrs. Lowry, appeared just then atthe should hev’ thought as you'd hev’ want 


she said, ‘‘and now y 


ed. 
1 
i 


} ; habkin } 
sne said, Snaking | 


door. She was smaller, and even more to keep it jes’ between you and me fo 
frail than her sister, but her face had the while. I ain’t said beans to nobos 
same keen and yet gentle expression. lhough,’’ she added, quickly, ‘‘ I 
‘«See here, Haly,’’ Mr. Lowry called been thinkin’ of much else all day 
out, his pride revealing itself in every ‘*T jes’ couldn’t keep my mouth 
accent, ‘‘ Bill’s got a sweetheart, ol’ Yar- Marshy,’’ he said, apologetically. 
brdugh’s girl, Marshy.’ 
‘‘Are you meanin’ it sure *nough?’’ hard blue eyes softening a little, and 
Aunt Mahala asked her nephew eagerly. curve of her red lips broadening i 
‘‘ Yep,”’ Bill said once more, swelling flattered smile. 


She looked at him in amusement 


his chest out proudly. ‘* You are goin’ ‘* You are mighty pleased, aint you?’ 


to have a new niece in some months, Aunt _ she said, laughing. ‘‘ What makes yo 
Haly; you are bound to be fond of take to me so? Do you think I’m 
Marshy, I reckon.”’ better-lookin’ than the other girls ’ro 
‘«She’s a right feelin’ girl,’’ said Aunt here ?”’ 
Mahala, emphatically. ‘‘I knew how ‘*Other girls,’’ said Bill, scornfu 
sightly she was, but I didn’t know as she It seemed to him superfluous to say mor 
was the sorter girl to be without those but as she was listening eagerly, he « 
foolish notions some Prairie folks has. tinued. 
You hey my best wushes, Willyum.”’ ‘*Is there another girl on the Prai: 
sill’s face had clouded. got red cheeks like yore’n, Marshy? Or 
‘¢ You all seem mighty set on it that it such big blue eyes? Or any as good 
is a come down for her,’’ he said, grum-_ gered as you ?’’ 
blingly. ‘* Oh, shoo, that aint for me to say, 
‘‘Come and git yore hair cut now,’’ laughed his betrothed. A moment | 
said his mother, gently. Before cutting, the gratified smile died away from 
she ran the comb softly through his hair, lips, and she said, bitterly, 
and glanced at her sister who was still ‘*P’raps you could hev’ done bett 
standing in the doorway. Aunt Mahala for sense. I hev’ heard it said, as | 
took the hint and withdrew, and as Mr. ‘Roberts said Maggie Western was 
Lowry had already gone to the pump to __ best talker ’round here 
‘wash up,’’ Mrs. Lowry was alone with ‘Good land, who wants to hear Mag 
her son. A faint pink came into her gie Western talk? And as fur Pl 
faded cheeks as she bent down and said sayin’ it, he’s nothin’ but a galivant 
to Bill. city-fied sorter chap—been off to scl 
‘¢Guess I’d better savealock,hadn’tI?’’ half his time. It used to fret mea g 
‘¢ Might’s well,’’ said Bill, swallowing deal, Marshy, that you seemed to sort 
nervously. He added withaslight giggle. like him.’’ 
‘¢ Got one of hers last night.’’ ‘¢Oh,’’ said Marcia, quickly, ‘‘ I always 
His mother cut on in silence for some knew he was city-fied.’’ 
time. When her task was completed ‘¢Course you did,’’ said Bill, co! 
she passed her hand over the shorn head, tentedly. ‘‘ You’re the sort that knows 
and for one second let it rest on his fore- whats what. I hear Phil’s quite took uy 
head. with Maggie lately. She aint much for 
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really is real 


much for 


sitively. 


aint 
‘« She’s 


has a mite of 


yo? 
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ti 
»} 
Ph 


| he Sassy 


That calls to mi .’’ said Bill, ** how 
was wher I 


il writ’ that poem 


feiier 
fretted,’’ said 
looks 
Maggie talk has 
t of his head.’’ 
appy one for Bill, 
sal to ave their 
He 
from his worl 
in repairing 
married | 
bride to 
mily joined with 
it tor 


Mahala put u 
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pout my 


ALi 


} 
he 


LIC. spen 
rc 
her 

he 


ie 


5 his 


prepa years had 


Lowry p so 
as now, and Mr 
accumu- 


all 


ol’ Yarbrough’s 


letermination 


nmer there was spread 
it M and 


Marcia 
for some 


ie Western 
ve 


for the next 


| ishion, 


' 
} 


¢ t 
talil 


girl 


ered 


ot 


nis cert 


ner 


vestibule, 


When |] 


favea 


“11 
Lid 
nd con- 
' }, ; led 
qa s$ne gigeied 
- 
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nuaged 


ot 


plan 


he 
nouncement an 
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made on | 


new, as 
of 
to 
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part 
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ntful 
whe 


hi 
he 
men of 
congratu 


afternoon 


the young Oo 
} 


rrhood, chaffing anc 


1¢ 
i 


m freely, re) 


when they 
arbrough was 
stuck strictly 
conversation, 


oh’s eyes looked very 


VE AFFAIR. 


red ; but he philosophically told himself 
that he had not expected the old folks to 
be any too pleased, and surely there had 
been sufficient for 
family in 


cordiality a 


» which 


whole 
Marcia’s 


T 


| Pe 


sister, had 


t 
by 


ne 


gras 
fourteen-year-old given him, 
= It’s jes’ lovely,’’ 
I a heap 
ruther Marsh would marry a nice jokin’ 
like tl 


t 
L 


as he said good-nign 


sne had . nad 


whispered 


feller you ia that moony Phil 


Roberts 
His 
beginning 
morning 
to 
mendain 


happy into the 
next 
Bill 
time 


lasted even 
we ek’s work, 


I ay, 


the 
was 


the 
Lie 
¢ . ; and 
if a al ana 
+ 


to 


ny 
the pu 


harness and doing 


( 


+ 
L 


went in his 


stable 


- 


various other 
He 


*» worked, Dut 


bits of work laid by for a rainy day. 


was whistling merrily as | 


a sudden terror sei as he ree og 
ins 


ria +S 
to the 
leaving 


are tnil 


y 
I 


nized Marcia’s father in a man 
He ran 


lismount 


across the stable-yard. 


: ngewe 
door and helped him 
] hborh 
man to d 


r 


ni own ne ood I 
wr the old 
worst. 

‘¢ Marshy,’ 


» 
"* Ive 


Ss lg was a ly 
fi > 


», and Bill feared th 
"he g sped. ‘*Is she sick ?’’ 
int,’’ said Mr. Yarbrough. 
‘¢ T’ve come to see you, Willyum.’’ 

| fora moment 
stable do weakened by h 


‘«Come right 


sne a 


. ’ 1 
ll jeaned against the 


rf. is great relief. 
in the house and dry 
‘¢ Vou ’ 
his rain, sir.’’ 
Mr. Yarbrough, 
ibber coat a 
dry. I'd 
Marshy, 
pityingly 
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looked 
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At first Bill turned his white face away 
from Marcia’s father, but after a moment 
he looked once more at the old man’s Six months later Mr. Lowry car 
wet clothing, and said : from the post-office with news for his 
‘You better come up to the house and and Aunt Mahala 
get dry.”’ ‘*] hear,’’ he said, looking caut 
‘¢] aint wet,’’ said the other, much around to be sure Bill was not in ear 
relieved. I must be goin’ back; her asol’ man Yarbrough and Miz Yar 
mother don’t take it so hard, but Pet is hey forgive Marshy and taken her 
carryin’ on turrible.’’ her husban’ back home—more shai 
‘*Won’t you have a snack ‘fore you ‘em, if it’s true 
go?’’ asked Bill. is wife’s lips quivered. 
‘*No, I aint hungry, and I’d ruther answer him, but the word 
not go up to the house. But Willyum, come, and Aunt Mahala said 
the Lord must be with you; )y ‘* No, it aint a shame to ’em, 
takin’ it mighty well.’’ George. Parents orter forgive tl 
Bill laughed hoarsely. ‘‘ Yep m,’’ dren; don’t make any differen 
he said. ‘*Good mornin’ to you.”’ het? Wi hat Bill is so broke up 


He watched the old man ride away, She went from the room as she 
then went into the house to dinner He or a few minutes no words were 
was silent during the meal, but as he rose and then Mr: ywrv said softly 
from the table he said to his startled 
family. 

‘*T ain’t ’gaged to be merried 
longer. Marsh is Miz Phil Rober 

His mother went to him; 
alarmed face seemed to irritate 


put his hand into his pocket 
out a dingy envelope. 

‘« Here’s a lock of hair you 
to hev, bein’ as you are 
hairdresser of the family, 
pantly, 
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If the woman should be innocent? What 
a crime would be committed against a 
human being, and what a parody upon 
justice would the case prove! Every man 
shrugged his and inwardly 
thanked his fortune that he had not 
drawn on the jury to decide the fate of 
the young prisoner. 

James Rowland had been an eccentric 
character. with an inherited 
fortune, a warm heart, anda sympathetic 
nature, he had early in life devoted him- 
self to the study of the ‘‘ submerged 
tenth’”’ But his nature was 
too sensitive to deal calmly and logically 
with the situation. ‘The sorrowings and 
sufferings of the poor and criminal classes 


shoulders, 
been 


Blessed 


in our cities. 


appealed so strongly to him that he de 
generated into an irresponsible philan- 
thropist. 

His subject grew upon him, appealing 
to his heart more than to his mind. He 
lost faith in the existing order of things, 
longed for a complete change, and joined 
all of the radical Utopian schemes for re 
form. His money was spent more lavishly 
than wisely in the attempt to 
poverty and suffering. But as he found 
that his efforts were but as a drop in the 
bucket he grew morbid and melancholy 
He neglected his family to serve com 
posite mankind. His money was being 
gradually frittered away in vain attempts 
to reform and revolutionize society. 

As his subject grew upon him his skep- 
tical nature increased, and all of the in- 
stitutions of his country seemed to be 
organized to crush out the life and hap 
There was 


alleviate 


piness of the poorer classes. 
no justice in anything. ‘The courts were 
corrupted, the methods of punishment 
were detrimental to the good order of 
society, and evil and error had crept in 
through every window. His was a de- 
and not a constructive phi- 
He could see the evil caused, 
Every- 


structive 
losophy. 
but not the good mixed with it. 
thing should consequently be shown up in 
its true light, and be swépt away. 

His family relations were not made 
public property until the trial for his 
murder was proclaimed. Then everything 
was exposed. His step-daughter, to re- 
lieve herself from her position, and to 
saye some of the fortune inherited, stepped 
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in to take his life. Was she in any way 


justified in relieving the world of ac 


and in trying to save some of her fort 

The twelve jurymen were to decide t 
question They filed slowly into t 
court-room and took their seats. ‘ 
prisoner’s face was strangely sweet 
beautiful. She had prepared herselt 
the ordeal, or firmly expected acquitta 
The hum and buzz of the room sudd« 
hushed into absolute silence as the ju 
took his seat ‘ 

Guilty, or not guilty ? 

The foreman of the jury stood up ai 
faced the court clerk 
husky a 


His voice was somewhat 


answered the formal question 
Guilty, but with the 
court 
It was a 
no sound to be heard. 


cleme ncy oO 


moment. ‘There 
No one doul ted 


} 
Dut 1 


trying 
the correctness of the verdict, 
wished it was otherwise. 
ped his glasses unnec 
and then faced the pris 
She was calm and quiet, but unnatura 

Could 
of such a face be gui 


of murder ? 


The judge w 
sarily long, 
pale and angelic looking 
pe SSESSOI 
foul crime 

‘I cannot pass sentence to-day, 
slowly and gravely. 

I must | 


judge said, 

do that a week from to-day 

time to consider the matter.’ 
He turned to thank and d 

jury. The clerk of 

several sealed documents on 

He broke the seal and glanced at th 


he : 


aone your 
] doul t 


and 


‘Gentlemen, you have 
American cit! 


to the best of 


as YOOU 


your ability, 


missing you I must express—the 


—Oi—the 


He stopped. The sentence was neve 
finished An 

stern face of the judge, and his | 
The 


contusion, 


eager flush suffused 


officials watched 
He fir 
up at the ] 


trembled. court 


curiously his 
reading and then glanced 
prisoner. Her head was downcast, 
she scarcely noted the deathly quietn 
that prevailed. 

‘* There is some horrible mistake here 


Gentlemen, if this document be true 
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He isalive scheme to deceive you. On the night of 


James Rowland is not dead 
the alleged murder of myself, I secured 


and in good health 
[he silence in the court room inten- the body of a newly dead man from one 
ble at this unexpected and 


ed if possib] of the hospitals, and after disfiguring it 
Every one looked 


beyond recognition, I dressed it in my 


clothes. arranged everything so care 


fully that I was sure that 
would point toward the conviction of my 
daughter as the murderer. Everything 
intended. Ata 


sational statement. 
his neighbor, and then turned his eyes 
\ ird the bench Che prisoner raised 
the first sign of interest 


circumstances 


head with 
The judge glanced 


the proce eedings. 
a kindly, sympathetic 


her again, has worked out as | 

} ‘yes short distance I have watched the pro 
[his document is dated yesterdav, ceedings of the trial with great interest. 
} 


My only sorrow has been that my daug 


} 
W ippeared 


James Rowland,’’ he 
her a presumptuous’ ter has been subjected 
forgery, or the tion and suffe 
eccentri and interests ot! 

h will free the ground, I am 
charges of any forgive me. Iam 

city the expenses of 
prisoner turned and whatever punisl 

where the tree 
her out into the 

ng air. A light 64 ave, nevertheless, 


yen to humanity the 


} 
ed upon me tor such 


accompiis! ed 


on entered her 
> distance glimpses it is practiced in our 
abbling brooks. plea of circumstantial 
ort statement,’’ may have 


the Superior Court, 


“nce upon the ii 
<. Jennie Row- 
his plain state 
not before this 
of the crime of 

umstantial evidence 

lieved this to be 

of our criminal] 

you and to the myself uy 

Its may follow ‘yA ROWLAND.”’ 


into a daring Ethelbert Walsh 
































FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 
BY 
As sponge upon the 


So life effaces self, and with str 
Man, the child, renews the ta 


Great Teacher, stand Thou by 
Endow the brain, encourage he 
Until the work we have wrought seen 
And Thou smile approval ! 


Even then, like breath of Thine, 
That commendation shall yet again b 
And with eager effort, we reach for still more to do, to bear. 


} 


Thy pupils we, contented never, while Thy problems are unsolved. 


Abstruse the task, and difficult, but Thy presence cheers. 
Thy mind illumes. Thy word creates our power. 
And not until the Christ, the great Example, be proven in our lives, 


Shall all Thy will be done. 
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ROGRESSIVE WOMEN. 


WoMEN Say ON CurR- 


MARGHERI1 


nt ; 


the month is 
f the Cotton States 
ynal Exposition at 
rhe of 
-rprising and pros- 


efit n 


merchants 


othing undone 
I's Fair a memor- 
could 
tal- 


$c- 


site 


better 


and no more 


been 


ould have 
at this time of writing 


re a fairy land in 


1 architecture, the fine arts, flori- 


re, invention, discovery, and elec- 
| science are magnificently repre- 
hief feature of all is 


+ +} 
»uL the 


Woman's Building situated near 


exquisite artificial lake which adds 
ich to the loveliness of the place. 
building embodies a practical 
e and 


that is bei 


well illustrates the pro- 
made by our fellow 
of 


Joseph 


It was the women 
nta, headed by Mrs. 

pson, Mrs. Maude Andrews Ohl, 

Clark Howell, Mrs. Loulie M. 
en, Mrs, Wrenn, Mrs. George 
or, Mrs. W. M. Dickson, Mrs. E. 
Adkinson and two score 


try we ymen. 


[yler, Mrs. 
of the social 
that first designed the 


an’s department. 


women highest 


nence 
The plans for 
drawn by Miss 


uuilding were 


\ 


WoMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


COOKERY. 


FASHIONS 


ARLINA HAMM. 


Elsie Mercur, the 
necessary funds were raised the 


ot Atl: 


illustrative 


and the 


of 


women inta, great 


collections, every art 


and industry in which the sex is 


engaged, were gathered and secured 


from women by an army of women 


who have joined their Atlanta sisters 


in their praiseworthy ambition. This 
woman’s building and woman’s depart- 
ment mark an epoch in our social and 
industrial history. They teach stronger 
than words can do the fact that in the 
development of our institutions woman 
has at last taken a high place in all the 
callings which demand ingenuity, art 


faculty, energy and creative spirit; 
that the woman of to-day is a producer 
that sh 


and she 
has evolved an administrative ability, a 


as well as a consumer, 
planning power, a patience and perse- 
verance which put her ona par with 
the highest type of the other sex. The 
revelation, as well 
It will 


teach hundreds of thousands the pos- 


exhibition will be a 


as a magnificent object lesson. 


sibilities that at present are overlooked 


or not seen, and will give the new 
south an impetus which it is fair to 
predict will carry it onward and up- 
ward for many a long year to come. 
No one should miss the opportunity of 
seeing what will probably be the finest 
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exhibition of the products of the fe- 
male brain the world has everyet seen, 
The Exposition will last the remainder 
of the year after which the ladies will 
present their famous building to the 
city of Atlanta to be used as a per- 
menent woman’s museum, 

It is pleasant to record that the 
women of Atlanta have been so ably 
seconded by their sisters throughout 
the country. In all the great cities 
committees large or small have been 
formed auxiliary to the Board of Lady 
Managers, and in every instance: an 
bestowed 


amount of labor has been 


upon the function which it would be 


impossible to do no matter how if mere 


money alone had been expended upon 
the purpose. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer 
leagues in New York—Mrs. Florence 
Sutro, Mrs. Jennie June Croly, Mrs. 
Lena Sittig, Mrs. Joseph Bradley 
Read Mrs. William Todd Hel- 
muth represent the type of women 
who have nobly come forward in the 
cities of the land to aid in the enter- 
prise so handsomely inaugurated by 
the women of Georgia. 

SCIENTIFIC COOKS AND COOK- 
ING. 

The tremendous impetus given to 
scientific cooking in the past twelve 
months promises to exceed its record 
in the coming year. Three cities 
now prominent in such matters, namely, 
Boston, New York and Brooklyn, and 
the demand from other localities for 
capable teachers is at present greater 
than the supply. Inthe Massachusetts 
metropolis the leading woman is Pro- 
fessor Ellen Richards, who is as 
eminent a chemist as she is a cook, 
and who, by many good authorities, is 
placed on a par with Edward Atkinson, 
Professor Atwater or Thomas J. Mur- 


and her col- 


and 


are 
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rey, the three leading male experts 
In Boston there is also a capital in 
the Boston Cooking Sch 
which has turned out quite a li 
skilled 
Among them may be n 
Miss Sawyer, Mrs. W 
Miss Edith A. Cromm« 
Miss Alberta M. Bragg, Miss Elizal 
H. Tucker, Mrs. Elizabeth Ea 
Miss Mary R. Felix, Miss Addie 
Hatch, Miss Cora S. 
Jennie A. Langtry, Miss Eleanor] 
Mrs. Richards, M 
Victoria J]. Simpson, Miss Harriette 
Smith, Miss Annie M. 
Maria W. Howard, Miss Frances S$ 


yer, Miss 


tution, 


army of and accomplis 
alumne. 
tioned 


Sewall, 


Morse, M 


ple, Susan P. 


Eaton, Miss 
Minnie S. Turner; Miss 
L. Beere, Miss Elizabeth 
Miss 


Elizabeth 


Elmira 


Noyes, Marion Patterson, 
Miss 


several smaller cooking schools wi 


Morse. There 

do capital work by instructing sev 
hundreds of girls and women ey 
year. 
towers over all the rest of the countr) 


New York naturally en 


in respect to cooking tea 


and cooking schools. Among 
Professor ( 
of the al 


York pedagogues. 


leading teachers are 


nelia C. Bedford, one 
of the 


comes from an old southern family 


New 


has a natural taste for chemistry 
literary work through her father, w 
was a distinguished editor, che: 
New York 
teachers of cookery are banded in 
powerful club with some fifty members 
In addition to this there are classes 
and schools in scientific cooking 
ducted by colleges, high schools, clhiur- 
ches, charitable organizations, private 
schools, and even kindergartens. Last 
year instruction was given to over ten 
thousand pupils. 

All of these schools will operate the 


and pharmacist. In 
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ning year and will be re-enforced by 
e eight or ten that are now in pro- 
s of Brooklyn 
re is a superb school conducted by 

Pratt Institute. In addition to 
ntific kitchens, where there isevery 


organization. In 


wn appliance and culinary conveni- 


e, there are also kitchen labora- 
es, modeled somewhat on the plan 
the famous Quantitative Analysis 
oratories of the Columbia College 
0l of Mines. 
| materials are analyzed, impurities 


the 


In these, foods and 
adulterations detected, 


gienic value of various prepara- 
s determined, and any amount of 
ntific work transacted. The lead- 
light in the Pratt Institute is Miss 
via Tracy, a young woman of singu- 
talent and ambition. There are 
;o smaller schools in various parts of 

city and some six or eight teachers 
culinary art who conduct private 


iblishments. 


WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 
lespite the opposition of old fogies in 
rious parts of the country, the num- 
of women who are becoming 
ichers grows larger day by day. 
the recent World’s Women’s Chris- 
Temperance Union Convention in 
ndon there were some three hundred 
ale divines all of whom made a 
rable impression upon the great 
liences of the British capital. In 
own land the growth is phenom- 
The recent report shows that 
number has sprung from a score in 
, to nearly fifteen hundred in 1890, 
is now close on to two thousand 
hundred. At the present time 
Universalists lead the list, but 
se behind them are many branches 
Methodist, Baptist, Reformed, 


theran and other denominations. 


The largest number appear to be in 
the west, of whom several have at- 
tained more than local name and fame. 
Among these is the Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin, who is both a D. D. and an 
honor scholar of Olivet and Michigan 
She 
history that ever carried off that high 


Colleges. is the first woman in 
theologic degree. Rev. Florence E. 
Kallock, of California, is 
another popular and famous woman. 


Pasadena, 


to receiving a good edu- 
the 


In addition 
cation in her own land she crossed 
Atlantic and took a special course for 
a year in Newnham college. Other 
are Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, Rev. Ida Hultin, Rev. 
Abby E. Danforth, the Rev. Amanda 


Kidder, the Rev. Mary McKay and the 


new celebrities 
the 


Rev. Mary Grace Canfield. 


A NEW PHILANTHROPY. 


A notable group of devout and humane 
London headed by Lady 
Lady Mrs. Ward 
Henry Somerset, Mrs.Ormiston Chant, 


women in 
Carlisle, Poole and 
and Frances Willard is trying a social 
experiment that excites a great deal of 
attention and interest. Itis the establish- 
ment of agricultural homes for unfortun- 
atewomen. They have special houses in 
the rural districts which are constructed 
a view to beauty, utility and 
There 


with 
health, as well as to economy. 
is a hen-house, a duck yard, flower, 
fruit, and vegetable gardens, and, in 
provision made for 


some instances, 


Each home will ac- 
few inmates, but not 


They do their own 


sheep raising. 
commodate a 
more than ten. 
work, are taught gardening and poul- 


try raising, and also receive instruction 


where their education has been neg- 
lected. The family system is carried 
out, and a maximum amount of liberty 
allowed to every individual. The 
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fundamental idea is that by bringing 
people in direct touch with nature it 
will take away the craving for excite- 
ment in the life of great cities and will 
build them up both morally and phy- 
sically. Thus far the experiment has 
been very successful and there is con- 
siderable talk of extending it upon a 
much larger scale. It isarather singu- 
lar coincidence that these benevolent 
society leaders should find their system 
a successful one when General Booth 
and his lieutenants had just pronounced 
it a complete success in the treatment 
of the of darkest 
It would bea strange thing if the same 


denizens London. 
restorative agencies of sunlight and 
fresh air, exercise and healthy labor, 
grass and trees should be equally effi- 
cacious with the children of the slums 
as well as the misguided daughters of 
the better classes. 
THE BICYCLE CRAZE. 

The bicycle and the bicycle women 
have become so common and so uni- 
versal that they no longer excite com- 
ment, much less ridicule and abuse, as 
they did two years ago. There can 
be but little doubt that they are bound 
to be a permanent feature of daily 
civilized life. At the present moment 
there are said to be nearly a million in 
use in the United States and the fac- 
tories, though turning them out at the 
rate of over a thousand a day, are un- 
able to supply the 
writer of these lines was over in 
Europe this summer and was rather 
astonished to find that the bicycle 
habit was, if possible, more general 
abroad than it is athome. In London 
royalty and nobility patronize the 
wheel; old and young, rich and poor. 
It was rather an amusing sight in the 
early morning to see in the beautiful 


demand. The 
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parks of the English capital and 
the lovely roads which reach out i: 
its surrounding country, family parties 
consisting of grandmother, mother a 
daughter; to see a father on a wi 
and the baby fastened in a grace 


silver chair over the front wheel 


behold a couple of lovers on a #/ 
téte, a tricycle so arranged that the 
fectionate pair can move shoulder 


shoulder, arm to arm, and hand 


hand, down the ordinary road 


same as it is hoped they will do d 


the greater road of life. In Paris 1 


habit is just as popular, but take shapes 


and forms which are unknown 


America, An extraordinary Fre: 
the ‘‘stilt.” 


superstructure rises far up in the air 


bicycle is called 


that the rider is frequently four, 


or six feet from the ground. 


champion of this school of riding 1 
merrily along the path nine feet f1 


the roadway. It strikes an onlooker 


as being very dangerous, but 


wheelmen and wheelwomen themselves 


say that the view and the freed 


from dust and dirt more than comp: 
sates fortheextrarisk. Another vai 


tion which, while it may be rec 


mended on the score of beauty, is v 
objectionable by reason of its extra- 


vagance, consists in specially desig 


machines. In one of these the wheels 


were filled in with repousse panels 
They were very beautiful but must 
have at least two or three h 

So far as 
quality, lightness, grace and strengt 


are 


cost 
dred dollars for the work. 
wheels 


concerned there are no 


abroad to beat the American makes 


and very few to equal them. 
TRAVEL IN 1895. 


It may seem paradoxical but travel 
this present year has been marked 
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one side by greater expensiveness 


| 
} 


yn the other by much greater cheap- 
Ihis is due partly tothe ever in- 
time to 
governments, and the fierceness of 
mercial The 
yhounds which have cut the journey 

Atlantic to 


value of individuals 


ing 
ising 


competition. ocean 


ss the one-half its 


ier duration are compelled tocharge 


e for it, merely because their chief 


yf expense is the enormous cost 


e coal consumed and of the wear 


of machinery employed by 
ncreased number of engineers and 
en made necessary by the new 


itions, It almost the same 


the limited other special ex- 
ss trains both in the new world and 
ther hand the freight 
first class 


IS of 


er to pay the expen 


ners now Carry passen- 


;to whom time no value, in 


se of feedingthe 


ers. Thus the traveller between 


York and Londoncan dash across 


greyhound ata cost of seventy- 


dollars in six days or go in 


umer of the other class for forty, 


ty-five and even as low as twenty- 
lollars, cons ng ten to fourteen 
the other side 
Where 


*s charge several 


in the tri On 
screpancy Is even greater, 
great mail steam 
the journey from 

nd China, the tea 

ships which 

their pon freight do it 
several occasions 


the 


e third and on 
W ‘ 1e-fourth amount, 
The 


are 


ipest yt al ~ 


bicycling. 
men ) very country 
books, 


where and 


zed, publish road and 


explicit instructions 


to stop and what is more impor- 


where not to stop. In many cases 


have made special arrangements 


inn and hotel keepers so that the 


LIFE 


cost for meals and lodging is reduced 


toa minimum. The result is seen in 
an army of thousands of bicyclers from 
every country making 


foreign tours 


upon the steel horse. On one of the 
Inman steamers in June there were no 
less than forty bicyclists crossing the 
ocean with their machines to make such 
tours, and the number of bicyclists, 
male and female, who crossed the chan- 
France to 
a week’s spin in the latter country is to 
For 


poor overworked clergymen these new 


nel from England to have 


be numbered by the hundreds. 


facilities in travel are simple a god- 
send as well as for wornout working 
women and tired shop girls. 
THE GREAT Sl 
BATTLE. 


FFRAGE 


Now that 


way to be 


female suffrage seems 


in a fait winning in dif- 


ferent parts of the world the battle 


grows fiercer and stronger at many of 
the congested points. Colorado and 
New 


Australian states and the territory of 


Wyoming, Zealand, the five 


Utah, soon to be a state, have all 


adopted it as apart of their organic 
law. Eight otherstates and the Cana- 
dian provinces are on the point of fol- 
example of the common- 
But the 
fight of the year promises to be in New 


York lhe 


here some of its ablest women scholars, 


lowing the 


wealths mentioned. biggest 


state. suffrage party has 


oratorsand writers. Among them are, 
Miss 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Miss Har- 


of course, Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. 
riette Keyser, Miss Martha R. Almy, 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, Mrs. Marianna 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood 
Mercedes Leigh. On 
‘* Antis’ ; 


are tor 
first time in their history the possessors 


Chapman, 
Mrs. 


hand the 


the 
the 


and 


other 


of an organization upon which they 
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are likewise working with considerable 
industry. Among their leaders are a 
number of women of great talent, 
orotorical, intellectual, literary and 
social. They include such well known 
names as Mrs, Frances M. Scott, Mrs. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Miss Eleanor 
Hewitt, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
and Mrs. George Phillips. In point of 
experience, parliamentary and diplo- 
matic, and in solid ability the suffrage 
leaders are beyond all doubt the 


superior; in talent, enthusiasm 

earnestness it is a very even strugg 
If it does nothing else the contest w 
be of vast good to womanh 
and to society in demonstrating t 
intellectual power, the moral purp: 
the patriotic principles, and the 

sacrificing character of the female « 
zens of the United States. It may 
doubted if in the coming legislat 
the leaders of the two armies could 
matched with their intellectual equ 


PROGRESSIVE WOMEN. 


The growing prominence of woman 
in all the intellectual careers has be- 
come so common-place a fact that it 
no longer excites comment. In every 
field the sex is distinguishing itself by 


MARTHA R. ALMY, 


an ability equal to that of its opposite 
and in many instances by far greater 
patience, perseverance and stuGious- 
ness. Of those who have become 


famous for the highest order of me 
talent is Mrs. Martha R. Almy 
Jamestown, N. Y. A young mar 
woman, domestic, refined and cultu: 
a society leader, brilliant, beaut 
and accomplished, a scholar, br 


minded, philosophic and erudite, s 


is also a reformer and publicist 
capability which puts her on a 
with the great statesman of the c: 
try. It is but a few years ago t 
she joined the woman’s suffrage m: 
ment. From the moment of her 
trance into that organization, she 
steadily until she was was recogn 
as one of its national leaders. 
displayed great power as a deb 
and as a chairman; next as an org 
izer, executive and committee man 
a speaker and writer and last as a | 
official. She capped her career in 
present year by a speech she delive: 
before the legislature at Albany, w! 
for dignity, eloquence and legal acu: 
was universally pronounced a mas 
piece. Those who listened to 
splendid effort had heard Anna Dic! 
son, Clara Hoffman, Lillie Dever 
Blake, Imogene C. Fales, Mary | 
Dickinson, Frances E. Willard 
the other women-orators of the 
and immediately put Mrs. Almy am 
them as a worthy peer. In the ag 
tion for the political equality of 
sexes which is goingon in nearly e\ 
state of the union, it is more than 


ve 
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le that she will ere long become 
general-in-chief of the myriads of 
lic-spirited women whoare striving 
suffrage and a voice in govern- 


tal affairs. 
* 


* 


new sition to the operatic 
ge is Miss Laura Shorter of Brook- 
daughter of Hon. John U. Shorter, 
minent lawyer and public prosecutor 
that city. Her family is a distin- 
shed Southern one. Miss Shorter 
it eighteen and is prettier than the 
gorical picture. She is a _ blue- 
golden-haired blonde with clear 
features, an exquisite mouth and 
tless complexion. She is of medium 
ht, beautiful proportions and 
ming presence. She hasa natural 
acting, music and singing 
when a mere child could execute 
ilt compositions. She received a 
igh musical education and began 
professional career in light opera 
the past season his summer she 
spent in the mountains practicing 
rehearsing. This autumnshe will 
in be heard in one of the leading 
ratic companies. Her voice is a 
rano of silvery tone and rare sweet- 
It is harmoniously developed 

the upper and lower registers and 
is almost bird-like in 
icacy of tone. It is 


acq i] 


is tor 


melodic work 

earness and deli 
good compass and is so strong and 
thy as to never show the influence of 
rue, It is safe to predict for Miss 


rter a very lant future. 
\ charming Philadelphian, who is 
ng fame in both the old world 
irnalist and litera- 
is Mrs. Anne Morton Lane, wife 
John Beaufoy Lane, the London 
r of the New York A/ail and Ex- 
She began her work with the 
ler teens a few years 
lelicacy and finish to 
to novices and 


the new asa 


when still in 

It had a deli 
iltogether foreign 
racted attention from the first. 
ce that time she has become a fa- 
te writer both of the reading pub- 
and of the editorial world in the 
ited States and Great Britain. Her 
ters and sketches have appeared in 
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ANNE MORTON LANE 


such first-class publications as the New 
York Mail and Express, the Philadel- 
phia Press and Zimes, the Baltimore 
American, the Washington fost, the 
Cleveland Herald, the Chicago Afera/d, 
andthe San Francisco Axaminer, and 
in England in Zhe Queen, Prin- 
cess, The Lady, The Graphic, The News 
and Zhe Gentle Woman. 

Her rooms in London are exquisitely 

stic and attractive, and have long 
been a headquarters of literary and mus- 
Personally Mrs. Lane 
is tall, slender, graceful and pretty. 
She has a thoughtful and expressive 
a faultless figure and a very fine 
carriage. She dresses with delightful 
taste and is a familiar face at the opera 
and great social events. She belongs 
to the leading women’s clubs of Lon- 
don and is an officer of several. Her 
time, however, is chiefly passed among 
her books and She enjoys a 
vast acquaintanceship with actors, 
authors, singers and statesmen, which 
accounts for the variety and newness 
of her London letters. In English 


7 fe 


ical celebrities. 


face, 


papers. 
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MALAVINA 


society she is deservedly a universal 
favorite.!,--» 
—m- * 7 * 


r = 
One of the new and superb voices of 


the American concert stage is Miss 
Malavina Beck of Rye, N. Y., better 
known to music-lovers as Miss Mallie 
Beck. A clear and full contralto, rich, 
musical and sonorous makes one recall 
Miss Cary, the great prima donna of 
the last generation. Miss Beck has a 
natural genius for music and sings 
almost by instinct. Art has aided 
nature in her case. A thorough musi- 
cal education under the best teachers, 
the society of amateurs and profes- 
sionals in the same vocation and ex- 
cellent work on the platform under 
skillful leaders have given her a first- 
class technique. She is ambitious in 
her calling and practices both singing 
and the piano several hours every day 
during the vacation. Great as a 
vocalist, she would attract attention 
anywhere by her magnificent beauty. 
Tall, superbly-formed and dark as a 
Spanish beauty, she is one of the 
few to whom the adjective picturesque 


BECK. 


can be applied. Though a larg 
woman, she is finely built, light a 

graceful. She belongs to the moder: 
school of physical culture and keeps 
herself in splendid health and strength 


rowing, sailing and swimming. 

can cover two miles in a straight away 
swim in a manner worthy of a profes- 
sional. Her skill has been of gre 
use as it has enabled her to save tw 
persons from drowning. While a su 
cess aS a concert singer, Miss B« 
will probably graduate into operatic 
work. She has every prerequisite 
such great parts as ‘‘Norma”’ and 
‘*Ammeris” in Aida. No matter wl 
her movements may be, she is destin: 
to become a leader in the vocal wor 
and to occupy a position second 
none. 

Of the many bright stars of t 
American stage, none is perhaps mor 
deservedly popular than Miss Sadie 
Martinot. Young, shapely, beauti 
and brilliant she makes an ideal con 
dian. She made her dedut upon the 
stage when a mere child and throug 
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lerful combination of genius, pa- 


ce and industry had made herself 


4 


ding actress while still in her teens. 
then her career has been a long 


ess, sO that to-day she stands ad- 


¢ 


; 


dly at the head of the profession. 


h of her brain-power is inherited. 


father was a shrewd and able man 
her mother has won name and 


» as the leading woman inventor of 


1 


‘rica. Such an ancestry is invalu- 


{ 


r 


in any walk of life. On thestage 
ans a quick and retentive mem- 
a knowledge of menand manners, 
ad appreciation of dramatic situa- 
and a well-developed creative 
r. All of these gualities mark 
Martinot’s dramatic work. Ithas 


SADIE MARTINOT, 


the rare charm of intellectuality, like 
that of the late Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett. But her perfor- 
mance is more than mental. She 
colors it with the rich emotional nature 
and delicate physical beauty which 
make up her organization. ‘To this 
wonderful combination of fine qualities, 
she owes her success and fame. Such 
a combination is rare. It occurs only 
now and then among people in the 
theatrical world, but when it does oc- 
cur, it means celebrity Charlotte 
Cushman, Modjeska, Rhea, Janaus- 
chek, Rehan, Neilson, are among the 
group which have been dowered like 
Sadie Martinot. But little more is to 
be added. In private life, she is quiet, 
domestic and retiring. She loves 


flowers, birds, works of art, books and 
bric-abrac. A charming hostess and 
1 an agreeable companion she makes 


ife enjoyable to others as _ well 


A. J. SKEEL. 


No higher honors have been won 
this year in the scholastic arena than 
those carried off by Miss C. A. J. 


Skeel, at Cambridge University. This 


g 
young lady was the only woman in the 
first class of the historical tripos of 
the year and the value of her achieve- 
ment is in a measure enhanced from 
the fact that last year she gainec 


first class in the classical tripos, t 


a 


i 
hus 
gaining the coveted distinction of a 
double first. 

Miss Skeel received her earlier in- 
struction in the South Hampstead 
High School and laterin the Notting 
Hill High School, under Miss Jones, 
Early in her career she gave promise 
of the possession of talents of the very 
highest order and subsequent study 
and endeavor have more than eclipsed 
the early guage ofphrophecy. In 1887 
Miss Skeel passed the Junior Local 
Examination, heading the list with no 
less than six distinctions and in ’89 she 
again took the leading position among 
all candidates, gaining eight dis- 
tinctions with first place in Latin, 
Greek and German. In 1891 she be- 








—> 


~s 


( 
| 
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gan her course at Girton College and 
there continued to win honor after 
honor as long as she remained. Her 
latest, of course, have been the most 
brilliant of all. 


MRS. W. D. FARMER, 
MISS MARJORIE FARMER. 


No finer family-group of typical New 
York society women can be found than 
Mrs. W. D. Farmer and Miss Marjorie 
Farmer. They are more like sister. 
than what they really are, mother and 
daughter. Bothare remarkably hand- 
some. gentle, kind and courteous. 
Both have been active in church-work 
and charity, in art-life and society. 
The two form a center of a large and 
distinguished social circle. Besides 
their handsome apartments in the city 
they have an elegant mansion and 
estate in Westchester County, not far 
from the Sound, where they usually 
spend the summer. The place shows 
the tastes of the occupants. Magnifi- 
cent flower-beds and lawns, a well-ap- 
pointed stable, a stately house in which 
there is a wonderful wealth of books, 


pictures, bric-a-brac, rich furnit 
and artistic surroundings, grand tr: 
shady walks and wonderful views c: 
bine to make a home which un 
beauty, ease and and comfort. 
The place is always gay and liv 
with visiting friends and isa cap 
example of the generous hospitality 
Ney York life. The headof the ho 
Mr. W. D. Farmer, is a famous ty 
founder and successful business-ma 
* * * 


MISS ELIZABETH HARMON 


Miss Elizabeth Harmon is on 
the latest social lights to be added 
that fashionable set which is kn 
in Washington as the ‘‘ Cabinet Cir 
She is the daughter of Attorney-< 
eral and Mrs. Judson Harmon and 
inherited most liberally the spler 
physical and mental qualities of 
parents. Miss Bessie as her bo: 
friends prefer to call her, has 
*fout’”’ but a few years and is a po} 
favorite, especially in Cincinnati sox 
where she has held sway, the fa: 
residence on Walnut Hills having 
one of fashion’s most favored co 
There the Harmons are recogn 
leaders and prior to their remova 
the capital no social movement 
any guarantee of success which la¢ 
the family’s approval. Mrs. Har 
has always taken an energetic an 
telligent part in matters of adva 
ment and reform and although 
favoring the aggressive woman, 
second to none in her bestowa 
sympathetic interest and in charit 
and helpful actions. Miss Eliza 
shares her mother’s views on all s 
subjects. Personally she is becon 
one of the most popular of the s 
setin which she moves, Charmi 
appearance and brilliant in menta 
tainments she is courted by all. 
is said to look upon bloomers \ 
feelings akin to horror and not t 
tend any great amount of favor t 
bicycles, unless when used on con 
atively private grounds or along 
country roads. In the justice an 
evitabilty of suffrage she is firm, 
although somewhat averse to w 
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g too personally active a part in 


tics Claims that the day has come 


n 


the property and brains of 


1en must receive the same amount 
recognition and legislative repre- 
sentation as those of man. Society 


| well afford to have more young 


ien of the grace, the charm and 


) 


} 


re of Miss Elizabeth Harmon. 


HON. MRS. GEORGE CUR- 
ZON, 


Anglo-American society to-day 
is no more Deautiful, picturesque 
promising figure than that of the 


g girl who a few months since 


ried the Hon. George Curzon, now 


mber of the latest British parlia- 
She, in her maidenhood, was 
Mary Leiter and as well known 
] 
‘ 


hicago and Washington as the 


lake of the former or the capitol of the 
latter: as the wife of her talented and 
ambitious husband she will yet be more 
widely known. His star is in the as- 
cendant and it bids fair to be of suf- 
ficient lustre to shed renown on the 
pair. Mr. Curzon’s politics are those 
of a liberal imperialist, a party which 
will yet direct the destinies of Great 
Britain and as such has more than a 
passing interest for Americans. As 
the wife of an energetic, progressive 
and highly conscientious minister the 
American girl who was Mary Leiter 
will yet be a figure of interest to citi- 
zens on this side of the Atlantic. Her 
future is before her and seems big 
with promise. That any occasion by 
which it might be fulfilled will pass 
neglected no one who knew the girl 
will believe of the woman. 
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(Ya of the most philanthropic of 
the 


; 
i 


titled ladies of Great Britain 

is the Countess of Carlisle. She 
striking appearance, having a 

presence, large and handsome 
res, a high intellectual forehead, 
bright eyes and an air of dig- 

repose. In speaking upon the 

erance question recently, she 
‘*What is needed the most is 

ition, and education in its broad- 
nd truest sense. Many human 


gs inherit strong tendencies toward 


loing and only by long and pa- 
training can these be overcome 
it under firm control. Others 
rn with weak will-power and go 
from lack of spiritual force. 
require moral strengthening. 
ids come into this world under 
d conditions of poverty and ig- 
e and seldom have any oppor- 
to escape from, or rise above 
surroundings. The opportunity 
want is knowledge, both theoreti- 


nd practical. For people of this 


free schools, ragged schools so- 
1, industrial schools, technical 
Is and compulsory education are 


the greatest boon on earth and seem 
the only way of raising them to a 
higher manhood. There will never 
be true temperance until ignorance is 
destroyed, not only intellectual, but 
also moral and spiritualignorance. It 
is to be achieved by moral suasion, by 
helpfulness, by kindness, by what used 
to be termed the ‘ Christian Graces.’ ”’ 
ae ee 

The professor of cookery at the 
famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is 
Miss Olivia Tracy, a very clever and 
pretty Massachusetts girl, Beyond 
her professional accomplishments, she 
is a talented scientist and all-round 
scholar. Her opinion upon culinary 
art is worthy of record: ‘* Modern 
cooking differs from the ancient in 
that it is more scientific. It tries to 
improve the raw materials upon it 
works; to make them more palatable, 
digestible and nourishing and to avoid 
waste and extravagance. The cooks 
of to-day are beginning to learn physics, 
physiology and chemistry. Not a few 
are experts in these sciences. Those 
who know nothing of these important 
subjects take their knowledge, rules 
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and recipes from those who do. In 
this way the culinary scholars are con- 
trolling the profession. Their work is 
beginning to show its influence all over 
the country. Theold fashioned yellow 
saleratus cakes which were once uni- 
versal are becoming deservedly rare. 
The long-boiled tannic tea is nolonger 
much in evidence. Heavy, indigesti- 
ble dinners are growing scarce. Meals 
are better and better served than ever 
before. The new school of cooking 
means more than this. It reduces the 
expense of food and its preparation 
and also of waste. It utilizes much 
that was formerly lost and so both 
negatively and positively iseconomical. 
It saves time and labor in the kitchen 
and so makes domestic life easier and 
happier. These are the reasons why 
cooking-classes and cooking-schools 
have become so popular in the past 
five years and why they are bound to 
hold a larger place in public record 
from year to year to come: 
} } + 

Of the society queens of New York 
none is more beautiful or talented 
than Mrs. Theodore Sutro, wife of the 
eminent lawyer. She has taken a very 
active part the past four months in the 
work being done by the Board of Lady 
Managers of the Coming Atlanta 
Worlds-Fair. In speaking of American 
women inlawand music,she said: ‘‘My 
exertions on behalf of the Exposition 
have been of great personal interest, as 
they have shown me how powerful a 
factor our country-women are becom- 
ing in national life. They have entered 
every profession and in each have great- 
ly prospered. In law, their latest field, 
they are doing very well. Seven of them 
have already been admitted to the bar 
in New York City and the law school 
alumnz must number near!y two hun- 
dred. Judging from New York, there 
must be a thousand Portias in our na- 
tion. In music, the figures are amaz- 
ing. There must be fifty thousand fe- 
male music teachers, of whom one- 
tenth have written and _ published 
musical compositions. Many of them 
like Miss Charlotte Hawes, Miss Em- 
ma Steiner, Mrs. Siegfried and Miss 
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Gru have a national and even int 
national name. I do not know! 
much they have written. There are 
tatnly over ten thousand pieces wh 
have been put upon the market. \ 
will have a fine exhibit of their work 
Atlanta. The able women who 
managing that department of 
World’s Fair have earned the gratit 
of all their sex by their superb ende 
ors.” 

* * 
Chautauquas and sum 
some of which are sti 
session, have been a feature of so 
life this past summer. Mrs. Imoge 
C. Fales, the president of the Ame 
can Sociological Society ot 
philosophic and literary associations 
a strong supporter of this educatior 
system in the dog-days and says ab 
it: ‘*The original Chautauqua 
worked a peaceful revolution in Ame 
life. At first it was laughed 


lhe 


schools, 


and 


Can 


as an unintended joke by dry college- 


professors. But when people found 
a delightful pastime as well as a m 
tal benefit, they changed their opin 

immediately. The original 
grew to be a giant institution and 
members started bran: 
Then came 


assem 


enthusiastic 
all over the country. 


summer schools and summer univers- 


ity extensions until it became impr 


ticable to carry them in the mem 
s( 


[ake my own circle of friends 
this year attended the Chautauqua 


Point o’ Woods and others that 
Long Branch. Some went to the o1 
assembly and others to the si 
mer school at Prohibition Park St 
others attended the splendid Catl 
summer school at Plattsburg and 
Pennsylvania Univerisity at Philad 
' Every taste was appealed 
Chere lectures and classes 
such obstruse uncommon 
Egyptology, Old Slavonic languages 
primitive Greek art, Skandina 
poetry, Aztec, Toltec and Maya « 
ization, the Talmud and Kabala 
social economics. In my own Cas« 
find these summer studies an invig 
tion. They have all the charm « 
summer resort and also that of a 


nal 


phia. 
were 


or topics 
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atmosphere, congenial company 
bright thoughts. They constitute 
w feature of American life which 


ot be extolled too highly.” 
+ + + 


We are rapidly becoming a people 
ty-dwellers and thus far have over- 
ced utterly our most important 
w-citizens, the children. Where 
they to play? Playing is as neces- 
to a child as food and clothing. 
ct it needful than the 
as may be seen in every tropic 
try where the youngsters up to 
1 prawl around naked. 

ind strength. It is 

oy Without it 

nost vigorous urchin mopes, sick- 
nd is apt to die.’ hese are the 
Madame Alberti, 
Delsarte College 
adds, ‘‘ In every 
ty there should be 
nds for the little ones. 
better than 


iS more 


nmasium. 


sentiments of 


resident of the 


} 


New York, w 


Aiit » 
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nothing. The love of play under their 
auspices could be easily utilized 
through the love of imitation. Every 
child likes to learn in some way. By 
taking advantage of these instincts 
the play ground can be converted into 
a valuable Children would 
learn eagerly how to march, drill, 
salute, roll, crawl, hop, skip, jump, 
vault, climb, dance, pull, push and 
perform every other natural exercise 
which is beneficial to the muscles. 
They would rapidly become proficient 


S( hool. 


in songs, glees, games, brick-building 
and the use of the wooden horse and 
the horizontal There 
a moral effect They would 
consciously come to be polite, self- 
reliant and well-spoken. One has been 
New York City by some 
noble women and it already is fre- 
quented by several hundred children 
every day. Ere long the one will be 
nstead of New York 
be in every city of the 


bars. would be 


too. un- 


Started in 


a hundred and 
only, they will 


ai 
and, 
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WALI 


“HERE is a popular belief that 
Japan monopolizes the art world 


ist and that the 

hundred odd mil- 

Empire are de- 

beauty. Noth- 

from the truth. 

quers of Japan are exquisitely 
tiful, but they have never yet 
ed those of Foochow. Japan 
the art from Foochow and 
and although it has developed 
ipplied it in ways never dreamed 
y its teachers, it has not yet 
ed the last secret of the industry. 
eramics, no country has surpassed 
products of the age of the Em- 
Kang-Hi. In embroidery, paint- 
metal work, illuminating and 
ng, China held the sceptre for 
turies. Even to-day it loves and 
ences art. Its collectors pay fab- 


DECORATIONS IN CHINA. 


ulous prices for rare or wonderful 
specimens of skill and its private mus- 
eums from those of the Emperor down 
are worthy of comparison with the 
great galleries of Europe and America. 
Chinese art has retrograded. Its pot- 
ters cannot reproduce the masterpieces 
of their ancestors. Their ivory-carv- 
ers confine their skill to concentric 
spheres and similar puzzles. Their 
painters copy and no longer create. 
Their turn their art to 
cigar-boxes glove-cases. Their 
metalsmiths have | l 


lacquerers 
and 
lost nearly all their 
cunning. The decadence shows itself 
in mural decoration. 

Much is good and a little superb; 
much is bad and a great deal terrible. 
In a dining hall belonging to a Chinese 
gentleman, I saw a series of long red 
silk scrolls on which were inscribed 
famous lines fromthe poets and sages 
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of the race in characters of black and 
velvet and gold embroidery. The ef- 
fect was magnificent. The rich red 
silk gave a warm atmosphere to the 
apartment and the brilliant embroid- 
eries fairly sparkled in the lights. 
The quotations were the equivalents, 
almost, of such lines, as ‘‘ May good 
digestion wait on appetite and health 
on both.” ‘‘ Better a dinner of herbs 
with contentment than a stalled ox 
with envy.”” Some were purely Mon- 
golian: ‘‘A large stomach accompan- 
ies a great understanding;" ‘‘No 
thought without food; no finé thought 
without good food;” ‘‘Obtain the bless- 
ing of the stranger within your gates 
who goes away well-fed;” “‘A true 
host enjoys dry rice when his guest 
has the whole chicken;” ‘‘ Courtesy, 


hospitality and noble speech are sauces 
second only to hunger.” 

Had my friend added nothing more, 
his walls would have been complete. 
But there along side of these banners 
were cheap and tawdry rolls of paper, 
speckled with tinsel and covered with 


poorly-written and unsymmetric 
figures. Their only justification was 
that they came from friends. They 
made the room seem vulgar and 
common place, and were about as ap- 
propriate as an organ-grinder and a 
monkey would be in the shadow of the 
Sphinx. These great scrolls of silk 
are used for many purposes. In the 
family hall, they are often inscribed 
with the titles and honors of the head 
of the house or of his ancestors; in the 
reception-room with sentiments of 
welcome, and inthe library or what 
would correspond to our library with 
becoming quotations from the poets. 
Each _ scroll has an ebony’ or 
other precious wood stick at both 
ends. This is partly to facilitate roll- 
ing it up and partly to make it sit 
smoothly against the wall. 

Of the same type are scrolls on 
which are fastened painted or embroid- 
ered pictures. They are best known 
to our race by their Japanese name of 
Kakemonos. They are very popular 
in China and range from stencilled 
paper designs costing a few cents to 
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expensive silk, gold, and embroi 
affairs costing fifty and sixty do 
apiece. These designs or rather 
cheaper sorts come in sets of 
where from two to twelve sketches 
One set will be devoted to s 
birds and will include the thr 
mina, Mongolian lark, canary 
other singers. Another will bea se 
of drawings of the members of 
wild duck family. A third will be 
voted to chickens; a fourth to 
mestic ducks; still others to 
swans, peacocks, owls, eagles, h 
ming birds, parrots. In the ma 
world, the lobster, crab, crawi 
shark, mullet, rock-cod, gold-fish 
turtle, are favorites. In 
kingdom there are the cat, tiger, 
horse, buffalo, goat and camel. 
other group of subjects are mounta 
rivers, coasts, marshes and fort 
A third group is semi-architect 
and comprises houses, temples, forts 
pagodas. Scenes from industria 
are common as are historical, myt 
logical and allegorical subjects. 
drawing is usually good; the col 
poor, the perspective monstrous. ( 
position as we understand it has 
meaning. Figures are crowded 
gether, antagonistic elements unit 
peaceful gardens put beneath v: 
noes in full blast; lambs made t 
hungry tigers; bright red lobsters 


picted grasping at flowers and rampant 


horses drawn so as to be supporte 
only the tail. Despite 
faults they are not unpleasing as 
class and many of them are very p: 
and artistic. I had one set, wh 
lived in the Orient, which displays 
old_ friend, the tabby cat in n 
characteristic moods. It was wor 
fully accurate in its portraiture 


the anin 


geese 


ts 


ny 


their man 


made a charming addition to my wall. 


I had another set, which was en 
to give one the nightmare. It was 


series of demi-gods, including Quang- 


ton, the war-god; Quan-gin, the 
dess of Mercy; and other myste: 
deities. 
unnatural as to be perfectly fas 
nating. 


In Swatow, Inangtung, as well asin 


Everyone was so hideous an¢ 


wn 
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ny trade centers in Inangtung, there 

an extensive manufacture of pottery 
|pockets. ‘These are small objects 
ging from two inches to two feet in 
gth, flat on one side to rest squarely 
the wall and open on top to receive 
owing lily bulb, a bouquet, spray 
owers or incense-stick. The favor- 
lesigns are marine in character. 
isters, frogs, crawfish, fish-baskets, 
xs covered with sea-weed and sea- 
are themostcommon. Birds nests 

the parent birds on the edge or 

e of the nest, hollow tree trunks, 

ver pots, vases full of blossoms, bas- 
and lattice work are also quite 
ilar. The Quang-si pottery is 
e witha rich red enamel almost 
il to bullock’s blood. The Swatow 

e is more delicately colored, run- 
g in fucoid green, corn color, emer- 
, straw-brown, golden-gray, French 
y, pale slate and uranium. 

[hese wall-pockets make capital 
juet holders and are also useful in 
wing hyacinths, narcissus, jonquils 
the like. Many Chinese house- 
pers use them as work baskets and 
es of safety out of the reach of 

children. Nearly all are inex- 

pensive, seldom costing more than a 

ew cents apiece. One kind is made 
porcelain in either white, mono- 
me or polychrome and comes from 
-Chao-Fu. It is about the finest 
lity of ware made in China to-day 
is marvellously delicate and trans- 
nt. The workmanship is often of 
best type, the modelling being 
tographic in its accuracy. The 
ring however is far below the stand- 
so that the entire effect of a piece 

satisfactory. It is very inter- 
g nevertheless from a Keramic 

t of view. 
\ variety of wall-ornaments of great 


/ 


beauty consists of a high carved wain- 
scoting of either wood or stone. It 
has already begun to appear in our 
country. In China they employ the 
same style as ours, beginning the de- 
sign at the foot-board. They also 
have another style which is more sens- 
ible. The wainscot from the foot- 
board three feet upwards is left com- 
paratively plain, so as to avoid injury 
from carelessly moved furniture or 
thoughtless people.. At this point is a 
heavy moulding or light shelf and 
from here upward the wainscot is 
handsomely carved. The carving is 
generally left unimproved by paint or 
color. In a fewinstances, itis colored 
in primary tints and charged or over- 
charged with gold leaf. The effect is 
very gorgeous, but a trifle too bar- 
baric for our taste. 

Trophies of arms, including the 
numerous grotesque and _ ungainly 
weapons of the dead dynasties are 
employed as decorations, as are pea- 
cock’s feathers, pheasant plumes, fans, 
horoscopes and talismans. Family, 
memorial and ancestral tablets are 
universal, 

With the materials mentioned it is 
an easy task to decorate the walls of 
a home so as to present a pleasing and 
picturesque appearance. With a little 
thought and research, and at a very 
moderate expense, it would be possible 
to have a Chinese room in an Ameri- 
can house, which would be a perfect 
reprouction of the Far East. Such an 
apartment would possess considerable 
intrinsic beauty and would be a de- 
lightful and inspiring novelty to friends 
and acquaintances. Best of all, there 
is an underlying principle of comfort 
in Chinese house-keeping which ap- 
peals with great force to every other 
race. 
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lp paraphrase an old adage, of the 
making of women’s clubs there is 
noend. Seasons come and go, 
but the clubs like Tennyson's brook, 
go on forever. The movement takes 
all sorts of forms. In New York they 
are trying to start one on the lines of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Club in London, 
and a second to bear the same rela- 
tions to our fireside friend, the cat. 

In Brooklyn, the women and men 
co-operate in bicycle and archery clubs. 
In Philadelphia they have a chafing- 
dish club, and greatest of all, a Round 
Robin Club. In Connecticut they 
have a group of temperance clubs 
whose members are pledged and sworn 
to boycott the male votaries of Bacchus. 
They have drawn the blue pencil 


through Ben Jonson’s exquisite lines. 


‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Leave but a kiss within the cup 
And I'll not call for wine.” 


In Cleveland they have now a science 
club, whose forte is geological ex- 
ploration. In Philadelphia there is an 
entomological club, and a botany club. 
I find in my exchanges such new and 
strange faces as the Ivy Club, the 
Brook-trout Club, the Ichthyologists, 
the Clover Leaf, the 5, the Dentes 
Leonie, the Palmetto Circle, the Kind 
Neighbors, the Crossed Needles, the 
Harp and Lute, the Lucifer, the 
Counterfoils, the Vesta, the Tetog 
Club and the Ivory Keys. Some of 
these carry their object in their title, 
but others seem a sealed book to the 
casual reader. What for example does 
Lucifer portend? Is it Old Nick or is 
it a theosophical society which adopts 
the name of its official magazine 
or is it wax-match-makers or what 
is it? 
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NEW YORK VEGETARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

The West seems to follow the East 
in many important lines of 
Vegetarianism has been practiced 
unnumbered Asiatics for centuries, 
The doctrine was first preached 
Buddha, over two thousand years a; 
and was gladly accepted by a 
percentage of his followers. 
poverty and awful struggle for e) 
ence in those overcrowded lands 
made meat a luxury and debarred 
multitude from its use. There 
millions in the Orient to whom 
taste of animal flesh is unknown. 

The Western nations have alw 
eaters. The roast 
beefsteak and Southdown mutton 
England are world-famous. Offi 
statistics show us Americans to be ev 
more carnivorous than our Britis 
cousins. Of late years, however, 
vegetarian idea has taken root in | 
countries, but more largely in Engla 
than at home. In the former ther 
are said to be twenty thousand al 
stainers from meat, while in the latt 
the number is about four thousa 
The chief organization in the Unit 
States is the New York Vegeta: 
Society, of which Mrs. Arthur Hav- 
land and Sarah E. Fuller are two of 
the brightest leaders. It holds inter 
esting meetings of a high intellect 
order every month and publish« 
goodly amount of well-written matter. 
Under its auspices a neat and attra 
tive vegetarian restaurant has bee! 
started in the centre of New York and 
it is probable that a second and larger 
one will be established down tow: 
the business district. The society has 
done good work in emphasizing the 
truth that we Americans use too n 
meat in our regimen and would 
better off in every way if we employ 
fruits and vegetables more largely. 


THE 


grow! 


been meat 
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MAN’S NATIONAL RELIEF 


ASSOCIATION, 


yse who visit the seaside know 

all along the Atlantic, Gulf and 

coasts, the government has 

lished lighthouses and a life-sav- 

rvice, which have done much to 

ve the ocean of its terrors. The 

tisa and the service 

s been of incalculable benefit in sav- 

indreds if not thousands of lives. 

the mere life, while 

) in its way is insufficient. A 

woman or child is rescued from 

rf or from the breakers which 

like hammers upon a doomed 

They are landed safe enough 

he beach, but they are half 

wet, cold, famishing and mis- 

They need clothing, dry and 

they need they need 

wr whiskey to restore their 

gth; they need food and drink to 

vy their vitality. These are what 

National Relief Association seeks 

ply. It desires to store in every 

male and female 

el, hats, and stockings, 

food and medicines. It has 

ly made suitable provision at some 

ty stations, at no less than three 

ich instant relief was afforded to 

shipwrecked. The society is 

of what it has accomplished but 

s to extend its good work so as 

ide every life-saving station in 

ind. Similar work is done by 

's associations in England and 

navia, but these are small and 

in character. The American 

ty seeks to be national in fact and 

, and to attain a position in which 

cover all the stations and keepa 

rd of all they do in their philan- 

labor. Its head office is in 

New York, but it has agents and repre- 

sentatives in over a hundred seashore 
ke-side cities 


noble one 


rescue of 


towels: 


ng station, 


shx iL) 


FROEBEL FOLLOWERS. 

s is the name of a self-indicating 
of intellectual women, having 
uarters in the City of Churches, 
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who for years past have striven to 
scatter the seeds of knowledge broad- 
cast for the benefit of the sex. ‘That 
its best work is not made known to 
the public is characteristic of the or- 
ganization, for the members, both in- 
dividually and _ collectively, do by 
stealth the good which they would 
blush to have made known outside the 
ranks. The Froebel Society is one 
that is alike worthy and reflective of 
its chief movers. The good which it 
has been the means of effecting in ex- 
tending the kindergarten system in 
the primary departments of the public 
schools, has been most beneficial and 
that it will still further develop along 
these lines is undoubted. Its officers 
are: Mrs. Sarah Ballard Ellis, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Violette S. Tooker, vice- 
president; Mrs. Clara O. Wright, re- 
Marcia W. 
Brooks, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
H. Estelle Harlich, treasurer. The 
good efforts of this society are not 
alone felt and appreciated in Brooklyn. 
In New York they are equally known 
and valued. 


THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
BATH ALLIANCE. 


A young religious organization which 


cording secretary; Mrs. 


'sS 


SAB- 


promises to become a great social and 
political force is the Woman’s National 


Sabbath Alliance. It was formed last 
December in New York City by a 
hundred women of prominence, repre- 
resenting that place, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Washington and Princeton. Its 
object is to conserve the old-fashioned 
Sabbath and to resist such innovations 
as the Sunday newspaper, Sunday ex- 
cursions, Sunday driving or walking 
for gain and pleasure, Sunday visits 
to summer-resorts and other violations 
of the Sabbath. These mark the ten- 
dency of the day and especially their 
more insidious allies, opening the li- 
braries and museums on Sunday to 
workingmen, permitting the public 
parks to be used on that day, and run- 
ning special trains at reduced rate to 
the sea-side so as to gain the custom 
of those who could not otherwise af- 
ford it. 
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Against this tendency the society 
will struggle peristently and will do all 
in its power to crush it. Among its 
leading members are Miss Matilda 
Kay, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickenson and 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, of New 
York; Mrs. F. R. Van Nest, of New- 
ark; Mrs. D. R. Jamesand Mrs. J. H. 
Darlington, of Brooklyn; Mrs. J. Mc- 
Cosh, Mrs. F. L. Patton and Mrs. 
W. M. Paxton, of Princeton; Mrs. 
G. S. Mott, of Flemington, N. J.; 
Mrs. J. P. Newman, of Omaha; Mrs. 
W. B. Holmes, of Honesdale, Pa.; 
and Mrs. J. P. Kelly, Mrs. A. W. 
Pitzer and Mrs. J. G. Craighead, of 
Washington, D. C, 


THE WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY 
CLUB. 


There are so many colleges for 
women now-a-days and so many 
alumnez that the sex has been obliged 
to follow the example set by their 
brothers and establish university clubs. 

There is one in New York city which 
is successful and may be regarded as a 
model in many respects. Its member- 
ship is limited to one hundred, and 
limited to graduates from those colleges 
whose standards are as high as those of 
Columbia, Yale and Harvard. The 
number is said to be eight in this coun- 
try and three in England. The high 
class eleven are reported to be Newn- 
ham, Gerton and London in England 
and in the United States, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, 
Harvard, Vassar, Cornell and Ann 
Arbor, The club is social witha liter- 
ary and also musical character. Among 
the prominent members are Miss D. F. 
Norris, Miss H. D. Brown, Miss Lucy 
Davis, Miss Kate Douglas, Mrs. G. G. 
Trask, Mrs. Sewall, Miss Williams, 
Mrs. Potter, Miss Barber, Miss Safford, 
Miss Waring, Miss Lydia M. Dowd, 
Miss Hilliard, Miss Weeks, Miss Kinne 
and Miss Briggs. Regular meetings 
are held at which one member acts as 
hostess and a second as chairman of 
the proceedings. Besides transacting 
routine business, the club gives an en- 
tertainment of a high intellectual type. 
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In the next year the members 
to have a regular club-house of 
own with a library, restaurant 
reading-room. Something of the 
is greatly needed in every large 
and it could be started and condu 
better by a Woman’s University ‘ 
than under any other auspices. 
perly managed and open to vis 
and friends, it would be simply 
valuable to everyone enjoying 


privileges of membership. 


* * * 


THE ANTI-BASEMENT CIR‘ 

It has been said that the odd 
which some of our organizations 
same indicate emphatically the 
structure which surrounds 
This cannot be denied. Chey 
truthfully illustrate the aims, « 
and requirements of that socia 
dition which advanced civilizati 
thrown around us. And the titl 
the institution under review is an 
ablecase in point. It was started | 
conscientious pastor of the Mar 
Temple, corner of Henry and O 
streets, and who is widelyand res 
fully known as the Rev. N. C. T 
This phrase is used advisedly, f 
familarily is Mr. Thoms regard¢ 
were any other title but ‘* Our Past 
applied to him it is questionable i 
the closest inquiry would be ans 
satisfactorily. But without detra 
from the honors which self-denying 
labors have won for Mr. Thoms, it 
cannot be denied that but for tl 
hearty codperation of the parents 
the children in whose district 
started his crusade, the occurring re- 
sults would have been most meagr 
The practical benefits to be derived 
from the anti-basement move, how- 
ever, were apparent from the first and 
being unanimous in opinion and action 
there is little to be wondered at that !t 
should have turned out so phen 
ally successful a movement. 
back even as last Christmas, th« 
annual festival was celebrated in a way 
which left little doubt that the organi 
zation was as unique in success as 10 


social 
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No less than 500 children, to- 


er with their parents, paraded, 


addressed and entertained by 
and music. Prizes were also 
buted and what with the presen- 
1 of books, playthings, fruit, 

and all manner of delicious 
es it is small wonder that the 
ns which the society taught were 
) heart and profited by. Among 


ictive workers who have devoted 


and attention to this charitable 
elevating movement are Miss 
‘4 Sloane, Miss Adele Sloane, Miss 


eron, Miss Edith Knowlton, Miss 


Palmer, Miss Mary Cook, Miss 
r Hunt and the Misses Gurnee. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 
CINCINNATI 


e Society of the Daughters of the 
nati, formed by descendants of 
rs of the American Army in the 
f the Revolution, is intended to 
y a place corresponding to that 
by the Society of the Cincinnati, 


ill sustain the same relation to 
olutionary period as that filled 
e Society of Coionial Dames to 
lonial period. 
s not intended to interfere in any 
ith the patriotic societies already 
a good work; in fact, it has 
letermined, for the first year or 
o admit none who are already 
1 in Revolutionary Societies, 
Society will have an advisory 
composed largely of members 
New York Society of the Cin- 
ti. Mr. John Schuyler, the 
nati Treasurer General, who has 
1 the ladies in the inception of 
rganization, will be chairman 
advisory board. 
articles of incorporation were 
red by Mr. Morris Patterson 
of the Potter Building, the 
ounsel of the Society. 
ng the Revolutionary officers 
ented by the Incorporators are 
General Philip Schuyler, Briga- 
;eneral Peter Gansevoort, Colo- 
Samuel Coit, Ensign John de 
r Douw, Lieutenant Moses Og- 


den, Chaplain Benjamin Hoyt, Brig- 
adier General Henry I. Van Rensselaer, 
Major Matthew Clarkson and Colonel 
Joseph Anderson. 

Membership in the Society will be 
secured only by invitation. One of 
the in orporators is Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, president of the General 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, 
as well as of the New York Society. 
Of the latter, Mrs. Robert E. Living- 
ston is vice-president, and many of 
the other ladies are prominent mem- 
bers. 

On account of its social and historical 
importance a copy of the certificate of 
incorporation of the society is given 
and which reads as follows: 

We, Elizabeth McIntosh Clinch Ander- 
son Lawton (Mrs, James M. Lawton), 
Justine Van Ransselaer Townsend, (Mrs. 
Howard Townsend), Catherine Ganse- 
voort Lansing (Mrs. Abraham Lansing), 
(Miss) Helen Frederica King Shelton, 
Susan Edwards Johnson Hudson (Mrs, S. 
E. Johnson-Hudson), Mary Lanman Douw 
Ferris, (Mrs. Morris Patterson Ferris), 
(Miss) Fannie Schuyler, Susan Clarkson 
de Peyster Livingston (Mrs. Robert E. 
Livingston), and (Miss) Elizabeth Wendell 
Van Rensselaear, all citizens of the United 
States and a majority of us citizensof the 
State of New York, desiring to form our- 
selves into a society for mutual benefit, 
social, patriotic, historical and literary 
purposes, do hereby make the following 
certificate in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Chapter 267 of the Laws of 1875, 
and the various acts amendatory thereof: 

I. Such society shall be known in law as 
Daughters of the Cincinnati. 

II. Such society shall be composed of 
women who are direct lineal descendants 
of officers of the American Army and 
Navy who took part in the Revolutionary 
struggle with Great Britain and who were 
entitled to original membership in the 
Society of the Cincinnati or who would 
have been entitled to such membership 
had they been living at the close of the 
war. 
III. The particular business and object 
of such society shall be, 

First: To renew, foster and develop 
among its members the friendships formed 
and cemented amid the trying ordeals of 
the War of the Revolution, in the camp, 
and on the battle field, by their ancestors, 
who by wise leadership and sturdy bravery 


are ee 
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achieved the Independence of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and established the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Second: To advance and encourage in- 
vestigation and study of the history of the 
Revolution, its causes and results, and to 
instil in the minds of the rising generations 
a knowledge of, and reverence for, the in- 
telligent wisdom which planned and the 
unconquerable spirit and patient unswerv- 
ing determination which successfully car- 
ried on the struggle for liberty against 
overwhelming force and the Old World 
prejudice. 

Third: To cherish the memory and 
record the deeds of, the noble women who 
with heroic self-abnegation, untiring and 
unflinching devotion influenced, encour- 
aged and assisted the patriotic cause. 

Fourth: To commemorate by celebra- 
tions and tablets the achievements of our 
ancestors in the Revolution, and to gather 
and carefully preserve documents and 
relics relating tothe Revolutionary period. 

IV, The society shall be managed 
by a Board of Managers—five in number. 
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For the first year the Board of Managers 
shall consist of Eliza McIntosh C 
AndersonLawton, Justine Van Rensselaer 
Townsénd, Catherine Gansevoort Lansing 
Helen Frederica King Shelton, Susan E 
wards Johnson Hudson, Mary Lan 
Douw Ferris, Fanny Schuyler, S 
Clarkson de Peyster Livingston and | 
beth Wendell van Rensselaer, 

V. The principal office of this s 
shall be in the City, County and Stat: 
New York. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have | 
unto signed our names and affixed 
seals this twelfth day of November, i 
year one thousand, eight hundrec 
ninety-lour. 

McIntosh Clinch Anderson 
Van Rensselaer Towns 
Gansevoort Lansing, H 
King Shelton, Susan Edw 
Hudson, Mary Lanman | 


Eliza 
ton, Justine 
Catherine 
Frederica 
Johnson 
Ferris 
de Peyster Livingston 
Van Rensselaer 


Fanny Schuyler, Susan Clar 


Elizabeth We 
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RECIPES FROM 


i) 

Alexandria, Egypt 
reality an Arab or 
made from 
how- 


to be 
principle, 


} Seana 
to peel, veal, 


meat about a 
th a sharp knife 
yntinuous ribbon a 
; thick 


same 


inch 
the 


ind an apple. 


i an 


ice 
’ 


o be eighteen 
hem around a 
) prevent their 

> wrapped skewers on a 
and broil over a hot 
skewer during the 
the meat shall be 
When cooked, 

sauce composed of 

» ounces; the juice 
ialf-saltspoonful of 


Love, Alexandria. 

*s make a good side 
and nearly meats. 
one half 
ne teaspoonful of 
of melted but- 
' of a head of 
ettuce, chopped up fine, three 
nd chopped; and a 
gy powder. Mix 
igh to make a batter 

in a hot oven. 


all 
ali 


I flour, add 


1 water en 


ce in small tins 


SIMPLE CURRY OF OYSTERS. 


As Given at the Hongkong Hotel. 

butter into a 
2 a cup of milk 
been thoroughly stirred 


of 
dd half 


two ounces 
van and ¢ 


ich has 


GREAT 


MASTERS 


a teaspoonful of « 


ter stil 


urry-powder (or bet- 
of curry- paste. ) 

Stew a dozen oysters in a cupful of 
milk for five min Remove then 
and let drain. Thicken the milk with 
a teaspoonful of flour and add a salt- 
ot 


‘ this into the curry, add the 
inutes more. 
A BET! RY OF 
i Hotel, Yokohama 
of 
a small onion chopped 
the latter begins to 
turn yellow, then add a cupful of milk 
mixed curry- 
powder and a tablespoonful of grated 
of the shredded pre- 
Simmer an 


tes. 


l 
] 
l 


poonful each salt and cayenne. 


yysters 
stew three 
OvySTER 
As Given atthe Gr 


three 


ounces 


with a teaspoonful of 


fresh cocoanut or 


paration in the market. 


hour 
—_ Rai upful of 
stew a doze a Cupful 0 
Remove and 
tea- 
spoonfal of milk, a_ saltspoonful of 
salt, of pepper, of and of 
Add this and the oysters to 


urry and stew five minutes 


oysters in 
nutes, 


lk for five 


Thicken the milk with a 


1 


mit 


Irain, 


cayenne 
mustard. 
the « 


FISH A LA BARCELONA, 


From Pedro's Restaurant, N. Y 


th 


\ very toothsome and economical 
way of preparing fish is practiced by 
the Spaniards on the west coast of 

n. 

‘ake four pounds of any cheap fish 

as cod, sturgeon, haddock and 
Remove the skin and bones 

and cut into small 
Chop fine four small onions and fry 
ntil pale brown with two ounces of 
butter (or olive oil). Pour this intoa 

{dd the fish and two ounces of 
r (or oil), a chopped clove of gar- 
teaspoonful each of salt, pepper, 
cavenne and mustard, the juice o 
half a lemon, a pinch of saffron, of 
cloves and of cinnamon, six tomatoes 


pieces, 


ne. 2 


te. 
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scalded, skinned and cut up. Add 
enough water to cover everything and 
boil slowly one hour. 


A SimpLe APPLE PUDDING, 
After Professor Richards. 


Core, peel and slice a quart of apples 
quite thin. Take a cupful of cracker- 
dust or two cups of breadcrumbs, stale 
bread being preferable. Add to dust 
or crumbs the juice of one lemon, a 
saltspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and half a cup of melted 
butter, enough water or milk to make 
it into a batter. Lay the apple-slices 
one layer deep in a pan and cover 
thinly with the batter. Repeat this 
until both are consumed. Bake an 
hour in a moderate oven. 

CHEESE-PASTE. 
From Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese Restaurant, London 

Take and break in a mortar four ounces 
of old and dry American or English 
cheese, Neuchatel or Roquefort. Add 
an ounce of butter and a gill of cream 
or else three ounces of butter. Also 
add one saltspoonful each of salt, 
pepper, cayenne and mustard; mix with 
a pestle until it is a smooth, yellowish 
cream. 

The paste may be spread on bread, 
biscuit or hot toast and is a capital 
appetizer, however used. It will keep 
without spoiling in a closed jar for 
weeks, 

GuMBo-FILé Soup. 
From the chef of the Hotel Vendome. 

New Orleans has long been famous 
for this soup, which ought to be fami- 
liar to every household. 

Cut up a chicken and a slice of ham 
into small pieces. Chop up three 
onions and fry all three until they are 
nearly cooked. When brown, pour 
boiling water into the pan and transfer 
all the contents into the soup-pot. 
Add two quarts of boiling water and 
simmer at least a half-hour. 

While boiling, soak a quart of okra 
in cold water fifteen minutes and then 
cut them into fine slices. Peel a quart 
of shrimps or prawns and chop up 
one half. Add the okra, two finely 
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sliced onions and the whole 
chopped prawns to the soup. Sea 
to taste with salt, pepper and cayer 
also add a teaspoonful of vanilla 
tract and two of pulverized sassaf 
Boil an hour and then add a quar 
canned tomatoes, and a cupful 
boiled rice. Boil a half hour or 
the tomato is perfectly cooked. 


STUFFED PEPPERS. 


By S. Antonio, of the Restaurant Espano! 

Take six green bell peppers or 
bell peppers which have been parb« 
until soft. Make a paste of a pint 
shelled prawns or shrimps. 1 
tablespoonfuls of melted butte: 
olive oil, four tablesponfuls of br« 
crumbs, a saltspoonful of salt and 
of white pepper, juice of halfa ler 
a pinch of nutmeg andof clove. \W 
the peppers and cut off the stem e: 
Remove the inside 
Soak the peppers in hot water fif 
minutes and drainthem. Fill wit! 
paste and bake in quick oven not 
than twenty minutes. 


seeds and 


In place of peppers, large ripe t 


same ma 
may 


toes can be used in the 
with great satisfaction. So 
cumbers and small egg-plants by 
ting a large hole with a corer 
sharp small knife. Still another 
lightful way is to mould the past 
balls an inch in diameter and 
them with tender cabbage leav: 
lettuce leaves. Keep the leave 
place by tying witha string. A 
the foregoing may be steamed as 
as baked and give equally exc: 
results. 
LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG. 
As made by the Chef of the Hotel Aragon, At 
Put into a sauce pan four oun 
butter, stir as it melts and sku 
Pour into it a half-cup of water 
which has been beaten a full teas; 
ful of flour. Season to taste wit! 
white pepper and cayenne. Pou 
pint of milk and simmer until sn 
then put on back part of stove 
cooled down. Beat in three « 
add the lobster meat broken into! 
um pieces, warm up for a few mi 
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them stir in two wine-glasses of 
y, madiera or marsala, 


FED TOMATOES IN HOME STYLE. 
ved at the *‘ Poodle-dog,’’ San Francisco, Cal- 


t a half-dozen firm tomatoes into 
‘ss. With a teaspoon scoop out a 
oonful from the middle of each 

Mix this throughly with a half 
id of fresh sausage meat, adding 
white pepper and cayenne to taste. 
two teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
and over each of the holes made 
e halves. Bake ina pan or crock- 
ish in a hot oven. 


DEVILED CLAMS OR OYSTERS. 


Bang, of the Hoboken Turtle 
Club 


the late H. C 


ike a dozen clams or oysters on 


alf -shell, the latter in the deep 
Make a paste of a half tea- 
iful each of mustard, salt and 
pepper, a teaspoonful of Wor- 
rshire sauce, the yolk of one egg, 
aspoonful of fine crumbs from stale 
1, and enough water to make it all 
Put a saltspoonful of the paste 

h clam or oyster, bake in a quick 


and when ready for service 
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squeeze over them the juice of half a 
lemon or lime. 


SCRAMBLED-EGGS WITH VEGETABLES. 

From Miss Russell, of the N. Y. Cooking School. 

Every good housekeeper knows how 
to make scrambled eggs, but very few 
seem to be aware that the dish may be 
improved at a trifling cost so as to give 
great variety and excellence in its 
results. All that is needed is to stir 
into it, when almost done, some cold 
boiled vegetable of compatible charac- 
ter. In this way the housewife can 
utilize what is left over at dinner. 
Among the vegetables which may be 
recommended are tomatoes, green peas, 
sweet corn, asparagus tips, mushrooms, 
stewed onions sliced, lima beans and 
black Spanish beans. Season to suit 
with salt and white pepper. Minced 
ham, beef, mutton and chicken go well 
with scrambled eggs in the same man- 
ner. Instead of white pepper as sea- 
son use paprika. 

Grated cheese accords nicely with 
but in addition to salt 


scrambled eggs, 


and pepper or salt and paprika, a few 


drops of wine vinegar or lemon juice 


improve the dish greatly. 
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ASHIONS this month are in a cha- 
otic state. Neither in Paris, Lon- 
don or New York, the three great 

fashionable centres of the world, is there 
any agreement as to what is to be worn 
thecomingautumn. Theonlythingthat 
can be determined is that prevailing 
styles are to be changed so as to ex- 
press an increase in lightness and 
grace. Thus in the article of hat wear 
illustration No. 1. gives a good idea 
of the general type upon which fall 
hats are to be made. The hat is of 
straw of dark color but may be of lace, 
of which the shape is held by wires 
and is curved in very much the 
lines as the old D’Orsay hat worn by 
gentlemen. The crown is small and 
is either straight or slightly concaved. 
The ornamentation is extremely simple 
consisting of an edging of a fine quality 
of lace, a few feathers in front and a 
few feathers and flowers in the back of 
the hat. There are three or four pleas- 
ing variations which consist in covering 
the brim with lace and the 
crown free, or in covering the crown 
with lace and leaving the brim free, 
and of putting flowers on the under 
side of the brim so as to protrude 
slightly above the ears of the wearer. 
This style is very popular in Paris, and 
promises to be the leading style during 
the fall months. 

It is hard to describe the prevailing 
style for bonnets. The best descrip- 
tion that has yet been given was bya 
Chicago girl who said that it was a 
sailor hat with wings ready to fly away. 
This definition can hardly be improved 
upon. The general ideais a head 
piece, more or less compact, with a 
small brim and with bird's wings, ro- 
settes and stiffened ribbons so as to 
flare up and out—not down or 
ways. Where bird’s wings are 
the natural shape is retained, in no case 
the feathers being trimmed. Where 
stiffened ribbons are employed a greater 
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same 


leaving 


side- 


used 


laxity is allowed. Sometimes they 
cut in the outline of a 
sometimes in that of a butterfly w 
if possible, is more graceful and att 
tive. In others they are cut likes 
of the more beautiful leaves of gra 
I'he leaf shapes are lance: 


bird’s w 


plants. 


shaped, with re-ent 


ovate, ogee, triangular, crescent, | 


ut never 
curves, rhe picture, (illustrati: 
2.) gives a very go x] idea of a 
which is both Paris 


London 


popular in 


he bicycle has already beg 
ts influence in headwear. Ar 


Street us in 


show i 


the fall styles for 


France and England are several | 

bicycle caps in dark colors whic! 
shaped very much like the navy « 
They are already very popular be 
they can be taken off or put on wit 
any trouble and do not fall off w 
the owner has forgotten or mislai 
hat pins. A very pretty one is 

of very fine blue woollen cloth w 
slight over hang on the summit 

crown which is caught in place on 
left with a silver pin. The 
itself is held in position by two ort 
hat pins which among the more fa! 


side 
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lers of the fashionable world are 
er of precious metal or else are 
elled. 

Chere is the same lack of agreement 
regard tosleeves. Despite the com- 
nts of old fashioned people there 
been no change in regard to the 


pper arm, It 4s stil! 

t was when first 

of the newer designs 

llustration No. 3) it is even larger 
ever before. This is a picture of 
ress made by Van Klopen. The 
on is very heavily stiffened and 
ds out horizonta ly, almost a foot 
m the shoulder Its diameter is 
larger than that of the waist. A 
is that the wearer occupies three 

ff room as she walks along the 
et or sits in achair. The stiffen- 
f the sleeve is a trifle larger than 
is during the spring and summer. 
limp sleeve has been voted ugly 
bad form. Some fashionable 
en have gone so far as to use fine 
s to hold the sleeves in place and 
rs have employed whalebone. 
is fibre is still very popular amd 
are other stiffening materials. 
s also a te! dency toward ex- 
erating the present fashion. In 
ut (illustration No,4.) this tend- 
s very well expressed. In the 
the feathers in front are larger 
usual, while behind the floral 


ration is immense. ‘The dress is 


Striking, the collar is very high and 
with the corsage is made of a light 
colored fayetta silk. The sleeves and 
body of the dress are made of a hand- 
some striped woollen cloth, the shoulder 
cape of black silk. On the waist and 
ipon the lower edge of the skirt is a 
decoration in the new metal, aluminum. 
Beyond this metallic trimming the only 
other decoration is a ruche of silk 
ribbon of Scotch plaid. This use of 
the Scotch plaid as an ornament is 
becoming very popular. Itis employed 
n very many ways. It is used as a 


even for the decoration of skirts. It 


for cloaks, coats, hoods, and 


is also employed for belts, corsages, 
collars, and forthe revers. They are be- 
side employed for scarfs and in several 
instances asvestfronts. The only rile 
that can be given in regard to their use 
is that bright colored plaids and tartans 
used when small surfaces 

h as collars, ribbons, ruches, and 
trimming are concerned, but that for 
arge surfaces such as corsages and 
vest fronts, the darker and less striking 
patterns should be employed. Irish 
lace will be all the fad this coming 
season. It is as popular as ever for 
trimming, and will be also used for 
vest fronts, solid waists and corsages. 
(Illustration No. 5.) shows a design by 
Worth of Irish point lace over a silk 
foundation. There is no necessity this 
year for having a strong contrast in 
color, the foundation material may be 
of any shade which pleases the wearer. 
The fitting, however, is a trifle tighter 
and closer than it has been for some 
time. There appears to be a slight 
revulsion from the loose blouses and 
comfortable dresses of the seaside for 
hionable women must pay the 
year in tighter fitting 


apparel. 

Shoulder capes are to be all the rage. 
If possiblethey are a trifle more varied 
than in the past. Cut No6 shows one 
which has been designed by Worth. 
It consists of a collar and four flounces 
which fall in graceful folds over the 
upper part of the body. The collar 
and first fold or flounce are of astra- 
chan but may be of ermine or of any 
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fur. The second, third, and fourth 
are of silk, knife plaited. The effect 
is very rich and beautiful and the 
garment itself on account of the warm 
material at the top and the lapping of 
the flounces one over the other is very 
comfortable. Thecollar is if possible, 
higher than ever. There is no doubt 
but that the shoulder cape will give way 
in the next year or two to the cape 
coat; it has grown steadily longer in 
five years and the next growth will 
send it down to the level of the waist 
and make it into a coat rather than a 
shoulder cape. This has already 
been discounted by the modistes 
of London and Paris who have now 
what they call a cape coat that is 
already beginning to be popular. It 
is not as simple as it might be but is 
still very graceful 2nd attractive. The 
collar is high and re-enforced so as to 
be quite stiff Shoulder pieces are fast- 
ened to the collar which come out on 
every side so as to cover the shoulders 
and to fall down the back a hand’s 
breadth; the folds which cover the arm 
are gathered at the shoulder and hang 
in a loose and voluminous way. The 
garment is also slightly gathered at 
the waist so asto prevent the wind 
blowing it too far from the body when 
in the open air. The back proper is 


smooth and is cut to shape the box 
of the wearer, The effect is ve 
pretty and very pleasing. Consider- 
able variety is afforded in style | 
making the collar simple, double, 
extra thick and also by shaping t 
shoulder pieces. Cut No. 7 exhibits 
an Oxford street design, in which t 
high collar sets out free from the ne 
so as to allow an empty space b 
tween the wearer and the garme: 
while the shoulder pieces are cut 
the graceful curve known as the sadd 
cloth. 

The present style of balloon sleey 
has given a large field to the artist { 
producing beautiful effects. It must 
be admitted that women in Paris ha 
been far ahead of New York in t 
respect. Cut No 8 gives an exquis 
design which has been varied ofte: 
and again in both of the Europe 
cities. The vest front is carried 
beyond the shoulders and is trimm: 
with an edging in black and gold. 1 
sleeves are brought in heavy folds t 
the lower arm just above the wrist a: 
from there fit closely down to 
hand. The collar is high, and 


edging runs up the shoulders tot 
end of the collar and there falls « 
in stiff pointed tongues, three inc 


in length. ‘The effect is about 
beautiful an anyone could desire. 
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there are some very 
traordinary designs. One from Paris 
shown in cut Nog. The hat isa 
nple sailor hat with a wide brim in 
nt, on which is a spray of ostrich 
ithers rising from the top of the 
ywn. Below it is a double sailor in 
ick satin and beyond this a large 
ible bow in emerald satin. 

[The dress proper is a Scotch plaid 


Now and then 


NO. 


in black satin. The 
ves are double balloons, the first 
plaid starting at the shoulder, 
erate in size and being caught up 
above the elbow. Here it is 
tinued by an armlet in black satin, 
ned on the outside four inches in 
zth, from which the plaid again 
ts out into a cushion balloon four 
es deep. This comes into the 
two inches below the armlet so as 
give a slight fall to the second 
oon. The collar is of black silk 
ting close upto thechin. On either 
is a huge stiff rosette in green 
of the same material as the bows 
the hat. The corsage is of black 
fastened in the middle by a 


imented 
| 
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broad band of the same material and 
also by a second band just above the 
waist. From the waist downward run 
six great panels in black satin to the 
hem of the skirt. The effect is more 
than striking. You would notice ita 
half a mile off. The fashionable world 
of Paris went crazy over it and copied 
it and modified it in every direction. 
Some of the modifications are very 


They avoid the strong contrast 
between black satin and a bright silk 
plaid by using dark plaids or dark 
stripes in fayetta silk or in fine wool. 


tasty. 


The effect is equally handsome but 
much iess noticeable to passers by. 
Another variation this fall which is 
rather pretty, but suggestive of the 
harlequin costumes of thirty years ago, 
is in the treatment of the lower part 
of the dress. The skirt is closely 
gored so as to fall smoothly from the 
hips; two-thirds of the way down it is 
cut open so as to produce open tri- 
angles the rest of the distance to the 
lower edge. These open spaces are 
filled with material of a different color 
fastened to the sides of the opening in 
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No. 6. 


loose folds an inchfrom the edge so 
as to give the impression that the 
wearer is using two skirts of different 
materials. The insertion should not 
be of complementary color to the 
skirt; this would be too glaring and 
too vulgar. The best rule is to em- 
ploy a color of a secondary supple- 
mentary character. With pale blue, 
for example, on the skirts, old gold 
should be used in the insertion: with 
dark blue, a rich tan; with olive, a 
dark maroon. This contrast sets the 
key for the waist and 
sleeves, which should be a 
material which combines 
either in plaid, changeable 
color, stripes or checks the 
two colors employed in the 
new style of skirt. Figure 
No to shows a design of 
this class in which the prime 
color of the skirt is a light 
French gray and the inser- 
tion is a light grayish gold. 

The waist and sleeves are 
of changeable silk of the 
same tints. The waist isa 
tight fitting smooth bodice 
and the sleeves are balloons 
relieved from the ordinary 
by a double pleat around 
their major circumference. 

The shoulder cape in 


this instance is a f: 
tastic contour in 
sign, and is suppos 
to be Chinese. Y 
might call it by a 
other name beca 
such a garment is 
much unknown 
China as it is 
where _ else. I 
curves of the cont 
are Chinese as is 
\, beautiful decorat 
p upon the surface. 
makes a smooth f1 
running far out u| 
the shoulders 
fastened back in 
neck, The ci 
is of black sat 
very high, and is decorated wit 
two giant rosettes. There is no us: 
complaining against the Goddess Fas 
ion. Ithas been decreed by the pow 
that be and is ever bound tocome, | 
no more imbecile fashion was ever 
vented by the modistes of the gr 
capitals of the world. 

In furs,ermine is rapidly forging ahe 
to take its old place of royal ern 
Its popularity in the past when it 
the only material being worthy of clot 
ing monarchs and the great judges 
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» realm, seems about to return. It 
used more liberally than it was last 
ison, and this year will be employed 
ining for circulars, shoulder capes, 
pe coats, vest fronts, and as trimming 


NO. 


The 


almost every 
aristocratic seal is no longer in fashion. 
Its days are numbered and he will soon 
take the position now occupied by the 
beaver, and the lynx—once the favorite 


sort of way. 
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of the children of fashion. The fashion- 
able world has begun to realize that 
the seal skin was intended by nature 
for the fierce cold of the arctic circle 
and not forordinary climates. Its use 


weakens the throat and lungs and pro 
duces the coughs, colds and pulmonary 
disorders which are so serious a draw- 
back to social life and enjoyment. It 
is merely a question of time, certainly 
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not more than five years, when the seal 
will be just as unfashionable as is the 
lynx or the bearskin. The tendency 
now is entirely toward light, thin furs. 
The ermine, of course, comes first; 
and far behind it come such delicate 
furs as the squirrel, monkey, skunk, 
and other fine and short haired animals. 
These are all warm, handsome and 
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very thick cloths, rather than thin on 
Cloths such as melton and cheviot y 
be popular ratherthan cashmere, Th: 
will be a return of the basket cloths 
many years ago, especially those ma 
with loose threads. There will be | 
little change in colors. What lit 

difference there is to be will bein fa 


of brighter colors. Last year eve 


comfortable, none of them being like 
the seal in producing that damp heat 
of the body which is the mother of 
coughs and colds. In materials rough 
wools will be, if possible, more popular 
than they were last season. There are 
any number of patterns ranging froma 
slightly rough surface to one marked 
by knobs and projections. In thickness 
the tendency is toward medium and 


é 


} 
4 
: 
t 
« 


a ed 


as eas oe 


thing ran toward dark hues such as 
black, slates, deep olives, dark 1 
goes and the like. This year they w: 
average from five to twenty shades 
lighter, Decoration and trimming w 
be very much brighter. Society p: 
poses to cultivate the new meta! 
aluminum on account of its beauty and 
whiteness. It will be used in the form 
of buttons, thread, cloth, braid, 
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bons. Its soft greyish white makes 
artistic contrast with every dark 
yr. It never tarnishes and never 
ws dirty. For this reason it is 
endidly adapted to street costumes 
| travelling suits. There is still a 


slight favor shown to gold embroidered 
vests which had their highest develop- 
ment this summer. The high cost, 
however, made it distasteful to sensible 
women the world over, who voted ita 
senseless extravagence. 
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WITNESSED 


God has witnessed of his presence in all 
places manifold: 

He has left a solemn sentence on the 
mount of burning gold, 

When the purple peaks are garnished 
with the garments of the sun, 

Cast off like one in battle, with the 
hosts upon the run! 

He is the God of Hermon, and of 
Sinai of old: 

These are His testimonies, written on 
the peaks of gold. 

He has set his bow of promise where 
the black hosts of the night 

Riot with the thunders, revel with the 
dancing light! 

Behold herein his presence, as to Moses 
He appeared, 

When of old the mountain trembled,and 
the wondering peop!e feared, 

And hid their faces from Him, for the 
brightness of the flame. 

And could not look upon him for the 
glory of His name! 

We may hear Him in the forest, with 
its lambent, laughing leaves, 

In the springtide of His promise, when 
the slow of heart believes! 

See the trailing of His garments in the 
full-orbed summer suns, 

When the fields are full of anthems, 
and the royal river runs. 

Full banked with rippling waters, and 
the rushes bending o’er 

Catch the heavenly inspiration of the 
river and the shore; 

And rustle in their rapture such a 
rapsody of praise, 

As was never heard on land or sea, 
except on Summer days! 

CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
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CARO SSCA OIG IANS 4 

“Ayer’s Pills, for over thirty years, have kept me ‘in good 
health. Before | was twenty,.! hardly knew a well day, suffer- 
ing as | did almost continually from constipation, dyspepsia, 
headaches, neuralgia, and boils. When | began the use of 
Ayer’s Pills, | had ‘no “more trouble from any of these: 
complaints. |! consider this the most important and valuable 
of medicines.” —H. WETTSTEIN, Byron, Il. 
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A FITTING TITLE, 

‘* My dear,” said Mr. Nubbsto Mrs. 
Nubbs, “‘ what name did I understand 
you to call the new hired girl?” 

‘* Japan,” reolied Mrs. Nubbs sweet- 
ly. 

‘*And, pray, why such an odd name, 
my dear?” 

‘* Because she is so hard on China, 
love.” And the domestic entente cor- 
diale remained serene. 

THE RETORT SIGNIFICANT. 


I haven't any patience with women— 
or men either—who go about telling 
unkind things of the people whose 
salt they have eaten, says a Washing- 
ton woman. I heard Mrs. McGuirk 
—everybody in Washington knows 


Mrs. McGuirk—say something to a 


woman of this sort that filled me 
with delight. It was a well dressed 
woman, too—a woman who expressed 
the vulgarity which was in her in this 
fashion, We asked her where she had 
been. 

‘*Qh,”’ she said with an air, ‘‘I’ve 
been to Mrs. W.’s. There was a mob 
there—a lot of the nobodies she bribes 
to come to her affairs.”’ 

Mrs. McGuirk’s reply was so quick it 
took my breath away. 

** What did she give you?” she said. 


IT WAS SAFE, 


‘*Making a call, the other day,” 
writes a fair correspondent, ‘‘I causu- 
ally opened a Bible on the drawing 
room table while waiting for my friend. 
There was a folded piece of paper in- 
side, and it was marked—lI couldn't 
help seeing it—‘ Receipt for punches.’ 
My friend entered at that moment, 
and I handed it to her. ‘*‘ Why, where 
in the world did you get that?’ she 
asked; ‘‘I’ve been looking for it for 
this six months!’” 


TOUGHENED. 

** Say,” said the deputy, ‘‘I put N 
711 on the treadmill eight hours ago as 
a punishment, and I'll be dinged if he 
ain’t goin on jist as chipper and happy 
as can be.” 

‘*Why, of course;” said the prison 
warden in tones of disgust. ‘‘ Didn't 
yon know the feller was sent here for 
bicycle stealing? That sort of thing 
is right in his line.” 


AT THE OUTSET. 

‘*You say her marriage was a fail- 
ure?”’ 

**Well, I don’t know what else t 
call it. Not half the people who were 
invited came.” 

HARD TO UNDERSTAND. 

This story of the nipping in the bud 
of literary vanity comes from France. 
Z. has just published a book. During 
his morning walk he meets the criti 
of an important morning paper, t 
whom he cries 

*‘Ah, my friend, have you read my 
book?” 

‘*Certainly, I have read it twice 
was the answer. 

‘* Ah!” Z. cries ecstatically. ‘* How 
good of you, you are indeed a true 
friend!” 

‘*But it was only to try to under- 
stand it,” was the crushing reply. 


HARD WORK. 

Chip, to industrious clerk: ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you dot the ‘i’ in the last wor 
of your report last night.” 

Industrious clerk: ‘‘I beg your par- 
don, sir; but, yousee, the clock struck 
four just at that point, andI didn‘ 
care to work overtime.” 

Chief apologizes, and writes to the 

«secretary in regard to allowance for 
extra work, 
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What Would You 
Have Done? 





So far this year we have hardly said a 
word about the good qualities of our 
famous Columbias for 1895, 


Demand for such superb models at 
$100 was too great. 


We have not even taken the trouble 
to deny certain absurd, yet annoying 
rumors circulated with curious energy 
early in the year. The many thousand 
1895 Columbias everywhere giving 
highest satisfaction and pleasure to their 
riders are abundant denial. 
And yet many good people are blam- 
ing us for not denying the stories. They 
are sorry now they have not Columbias. 
Maybe we should have said some- 
thing before. But then those who now 
have Columbias would have suffered 
greater delays, 


What would you have done? 


p General Offices and 
ope Factories, Hartford, Conn 
7? 


Manufacturing nies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia 
0 Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington 
e 


San Francisco 
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Children 


FOR PITCHERS 


(asieria 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Consti tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhcea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the child is rendered healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria 
contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to me.” 

H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“1 use Castoria in ,my practice, and find it specially adapted to 
affections of children,” ALEex. RoBERTsSON, 
1057 2d Ave., New-Vork. 





FRECKLES 
SUNBURN 


And all Blemishes, Skin Diseases, 
and Featural Irregularities Pain- 


lessly, Permanently Eradicated. 
Twenty years’ experience. Twenty- 
three Skilled Physicians. 


Book on Beauty and Dermatology for Stamp. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
127 West Forty-second Street, New York 
Branches; Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 


John H. Woodbury is the inventor of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp, 
and Complexion. For sale everywhere. No 
other is just as good. 





THERE WILL BE A CHANGE. 


It is the opinion of the great Parisiay 
dressmakers that the spring of 1896 wil be 
notable in the annals of fashion on accoym 
of the revival, with but slight modifi atic - 
of the styles of gowns which were in y; 
when Louis XVI was king of France, ove, 4 
century ago. While these makers of th 
mode have not openly announced what they 
will decree for the year hence, yet most i 
them are making plans in accordance wit) 
this idea, 

The real leaders of the worid’s modes are 
of course the famous dressmakers of Paris 
though they beguile their rich or royal custo. 
mers into thinking that the dressmaker has 
little else to do than to execute or amplify the 
suggestions of his patrons, while exact) y the 
reverse is true. Changes in style are always 
accomplished by degrees. Every one knows 
how practically impossible it would be to com. 
pel a sudden and radical change in costume, 
such asthe abrupt transition from the pres. 
ent mode to that of the ancient Greeks, but 
even this would be possible in time if the 
autocrats so willed and threw their weighty 
influence in favor of the revolution. 


gue 


BE COOKS FIRST. 


Kate Field, the clever writer, addressed 
some remarks not long ago to a girl graduate 
which are especially timely at this season. Tx 
be sure, they are to be taken with a grain oj 
salt, but they are none the less valuable and 
suggestive : 

Dear graduates, cooking is the alphabet of 
your happiness. I do not hesitate to affirm 
that this republic, great as her necessities are 
in many directions, needs cooks more than 
allelse. The salvation of the national ston- 
ach depends upon them. We are a nation of 
dyspeptics, and Americans are dyspeptics be- 
cause they eat the wrong foods badly cooked, 
which they drown in ice water. They are 
dyspeptics because our women don’t know 
the rudiments of their dusiness and resign 
their kitchen into the hands of incompetent 
servants, of whom they areafraid, and whose 
impudence they frequently endure through 
sheer helplessness. Be cooks first and any 
thing you please afterward. On you posterity 
waits. 


A pound of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
than upon any other food. Infant Health is 
a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 
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We’re proud to know that 
thousands of women are every 
day saying 

“ Jalways put 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
on my dress skirts.” 
They've found out 
that they last as 
long as the skirt. 


A set of the ‘'S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 





‘“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


“MR tres 


~ 7 STANDARD 
; _FOR THE worR-o. * 





iG 
Sait 
oC ie tee WG 


When you see the stamp B. & H. ona 
lamp, you can rest assured that you are 
getting the best. Our reputation for 
making the finest possible work will 
always be maintained. 

“Little Book” sent free on application, 
telling more about the iamps, and also 
giving an idea of our very complete and 
beautiful line of Gas and Electric -_ 
Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


Bh. LEY & HUBBARD MFG. co. 


» CONN. 
New York "oe ” Chicago. Philadelphia 


PFTTTTTTTTTTTTTETTEWETTFO 


secucuecunaususacccecuactdtesmeantentetatens 


PY siti til. Sela 








The ‘‘Great Wonder” Shirts 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


unlaundered, made of fine 
quality linen and muslin 
in our own carefully super- 
vised workrooms. In every 
way excellent Dress Shirts 
at the surprisingly low 
price of 


63 Cents 


—WE PAY THE POSTAGE 





Every Shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing is cut to 
fit accur.tely, excellently made, and is 
sure to give satisfaction. In fact, we 
know of no Shirt on the market at near 
the price, that can compare with it. 

If not satisfactory, money will be 
promptly refunded. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


DRY GOODS Philadelphia 





. 


CANCER © 5 ‘TUMOR CURE NONE. 


Treteneneiner yr OME or atmy sanitarium, ef- 
A6 weeks Home Treatmen the or $10 


Dr. Cc. B. ‘Mason, Chatham, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—I wish to state what your remedy has 
done forme, My trouble was cancer of the right 
breast, and pronounced incurable. When I began 
tre atment was emaciated and weak, but grew 
strong fast, and my cure is now perfect. 

I would urge any afflicted with cancer to try your | 
' remedy and am sure they will get relie 
| Mv disease was malignant, and had re turned after 
previous re - al. rs. G. H. Adams, 

Cor. Ford and Spring Av. , Troy, N.Y. 


Consult: ation or advi ce by mail, free, “For ‘full “‘infor- 
mation = ireferences or te stimonials, write toorcallon 


Cc. H. MASON, M. D., Chatham, N. Y. 
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Use it Without Soap. 
It Won’t Hurt Your Clothes, 


Soapine 


soOapine 


The Wonderful Washing Powder Will Do Your Work Through the Nigh 


WHILE YOU REST 


is Kendall Mfg. Co.’ 
A WHALE on ted Package 


Established 1827 


The Dirt Comes Out Quickly and Easilj 


No Matter How Delicat: 
8s Trade Mark: 


Providence, R. 











FEATHERBONING 


FOR wae, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
Instruction Free 


ou at our = Broadway, New York; 1% | 


Wabash-av, icago; 40 West-st, Boston; 2 North 


OCharles-st, Baltimore ; 1118 Chestnut -st, Philade! | 


phia. Send 65c for 12-yard Sample Skirt Bone 


Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. | 





S! FAR THE prst| 


TOOTH! 
ARRICA s2«° 


en! 
trial | make 1-4 = 
good.” All d 


lese—effective. No soapy taste, 
mail 2. 0. H. Strong & Oo., Chicago, 
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Healthy 
People 


can never be homely. One can at 
least have a clear, healthy complex- 
ion. This depends on your kidneys, 
because your kidneys keep your blood 
pure. 
That is, when they are well they do. 
When they are sick, 
Dr. Hobb’s 
Sparagus Kidney 
Pills 


will cure them. 

Curing the Ki@aeys cures Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Diabetes, Sleeplessness, Backache, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Anaemia, Neuralgia, 
Headache, and many other diseases. 

At all druggists for 50c. per box, o- mailed 


post paid on receipt of price. 
Write for interesting pamphlet. 


Hobb’s Medicine Co., Dept. D., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ng friend. Substitutes are not “as 
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INDIA’S INTELLIGENT WOTSIEN. 


Mrs, Annie Besant’s observations of wo: 
in India, during a recent visit to that co 
led her to think them very intelligent 
while their standards and methods of ed 
tion differ materially from those in oth 
countries, according to their own estimate o 
learning, many of the women are highly edu 
cated. Reading and writing are nota part 
their education, however, as all their knowl 
edge is acquired from ‘‘ pundits,” who gf 
from house to house every week to give or 
instruction in philosophy and _ literatur 
the entire household, so the memory is wor 
derfully strengthened by this process of trait 
ing the mind quickly to grasp and retain a 
the information entirely independent of b 
for reference. 

Indian women are peculiarly simple 
childish in character, yet very different fro 
Europeans of the same class. Northern an 
southern India, says Mrs. Besant, are t 
distinct countries in all the laws and custor 
which affect women. In the north the ‘‘Pu 
dah” is in full power, and the women | 
upon any publicity as an outrage, while | 
the south their position is quite different, ) 
men and women do not meet freely in 
ciety. Mothers and grandmothers have gre 
influence and authority in the family 
home life, and in outside affairs as well, { 
an Indian will not act in a public mann 
against the advice of either one. In sout 
ern India very young children are marric 
and if the infant husband dies his youth! 
widow can never marry again. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Miss Antique (school teacher)—What d 
w-h-i-t-e spell? 

Class—No answer. 

Miss Antique—What is the color of 
skin? 

Class (in chorus)—Yellow! 
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IS DIGESTION. IMPROVES THE APPETITE. 


fstablished 1869. Capital $1,000,000.00. 


DAMS PEPSIN TUTTI-FRUTT 


CHEW ING GUM. 


iams & Sons are the originators of the now world-famed ChewingGums. ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS. 
Save the coupons in each Five-cent package. 
ADAMS & SONS CO., Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
! TORONTO, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LONDON, ENG 
eR NO 











THE CATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. 
Remember that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the dental 

1e, unless due care is taken to neutralize the impurities with which 
they are liable to be infested. 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


is the only proper tion that accomplishes this object with absolut 
ertainty. The odor of { SOZODONT is so delightful that it is a luxury 

apply it. It is as harmless as water, and possesses none of the acrid 
properties of tooth pastes which injure the enamel. 


, A cree Bicycles 
MALviNA | CREAM ; o ar 





For Beantifving the REAM 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pim 
Moles, and other imperfections. Nox to — ¥ 4 remov- 
ing all blemishes, and perma: rently restoring the - 
plexion Be pa pared ee For sale at - os 
. Use| Latest models, wood or stee! rime; pneumatic tires; weight 17 
MAL VIN: WwaicnTHyOL Soap | Prof. a uvert to 30 ibe. ; all styles and prices. Large Mlusirated entalesus fron 
® Cents a Cake. 


EDO, 0. Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W, VanBuren St.8 ;18,Chicago 


CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY RARELESS. 


w oe fat at rate of 10 to 15 the Simp ® fat; 
per me mth without infery to health. flecta « »t eing 
Send 6 in stamp or sealed circulars the mat working “ot the avet 
covering testimonials. LL E. Marsh Ca. ‘ ‘ ast reduces weight at once. 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. Sold by all Druggi«ta. 








WRINCGING DRY ¢ 


isimpossible unless your w a wa ‘A as well made rolls. When you buy a 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI- 
CAN WRINGER CoO., the largest yo turers of Wringers and Rolls 
inthe world. $2, 500, 000 capital. See our name and warrant stamped 
on rolls, Books "of useful wringer information FREE, Address Chambers Street, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIG EXPOGITION, 1889, 
THE AWARD AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 




















IDGES J 
-000 
The Mother’s Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam 
ple can to WooLricn & Co., Mfrs,, PALMER, Mass. 





R. T._ FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL OKEAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

Removes Tan, Pimples Freck:es, 

Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 

eases, and every blemish 

on beauty, and defies 

detection. It has stood 

the test of 43 years, 

and is so harmless we 

taste it to be sure it is 

properly made. Accept 

no counterfeit of similar 

name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 

said to a lady of the haut. 

ton (a patient): “As 

_ ladies will use them, 

recommend ‘Gouraud's 

Cream’ as the least harm- 

ful of all the Skin prepa- 

rations.” For sale by 

+ He Fancy 


PURIFIES, 
AS WELL 4s 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN 
will do it. 


No other cosmetic 


Goods dealers in the U. S., Canadas and 
FERD, T, HOPKINS, ey Tr, a Great joa ‘St, N. ¥. 








Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes. 
HAUTHAW AY’S 


Russet and Patent Leather Polish 


The best Russet or Patent Leather Polish in the world, 
: used and recom- 
< mended by the best 

dealers. 

Absolutely harm- 
less. Take no other 
if you would save 

§ your shoes from 
cracking. For both 
Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s shoes. 
All dealers, or by 
mail for 75 cents 
per box. 


6. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 346 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 

Thousands have mastered the art in this way 
Or if you wish to save time by going toa good 
school we will tell you where to go. Address 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration er injury with “ Pilla Selveme.” Sealed 
6e. Wileox Speecife Co., Phila., Pa. 


D EE A Ft & Head Noises Entirely Cured 
by ye * 3 s Invisible TUBULAR Ear CusH- 
Whispers heard. Co 


IONS. 














<r. Successful where all remed 
ik x and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, New Y 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR WOMEN 


Her majesty the queen having granted an 
amended charter tothe University of Durham. 
whereby all its degrees henceforth, with the 
exception of divinity, will be open to women, 
all interested in the movement for the higher 
education of women will unite with us in con- 
gratulating the senate. We are pleased also 
to state that it is also about to establish a new 
degree in letters, with the title B. Litt., which 
will be of especial value to those whose tastes 
do not incline to science or medicine. We 
understand that a specially reduced composi- 
tion fee, for all the instruction for a whole 
year in the subjects necessary to this degree, 
amounting to about only $75, has been ar- 
ranged, and this, together with the reasonable 
rates of the women’s hall of residence, will 
place this degree within the reach of all and 
at less cost than the ordinary boarding 
school charges. We would specially com- 
mend this to the notice of those who intend 
to qualify themselves for the profession of 
teaching. 

The Durham College of Medicine as well 
as the College of Science is situated for con- 
venience in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and we are 
convinced that this new privilege to be ac- 
corded to women students will increase their 
numbers considerably and most heartily con- 
gratulate the university upon the acquisition 
of this amended charter. 


A CLEVER WAY TO GET DINNER. 


I happened to be one of a party of six 
dining the other night at an up town restau- 
rant. Most of us were strangers to each 
other, having met only in the afternoon in 
the course of business. There were a banker, 
a politican, a lawyer, a theatrical manager 
and a something else, I do not yet know 
what, in the company. The something else 
made himself exceedingly agreeable. He was, 
in fact, the life of the party. He was polite- 
ness itself, and his wit and epigrams were 
fetching. After dinner he rather suddenly 
and mysteriously dropped out of sight and 
was missed. 

‘Who was the gentleman ?”’ 
the theatrical manager. 

‘**]’m sure I don’t know,” he repliep. 
thought he was a friend of yours.” 

‘*No, I never saw him before. I supposed 
he was a friend of yours,” I said. Then |! 
put the same question to each of the others 
and found that the man was unknown to any 
of the party. He had simply invited himself 
to dine with us, behaved like a jolly good 
fellow and disappeared at the right moment. 
The only thing we have against him is, that 
he forgot to pay his bill. 


I asked of 
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\ The Natural Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness, restores 
Health and Vigor. 
After wearing your Natural Body 
brace for nine months, the most ex- 
pme and painful female weakness has 
vanished Mrs. JESSIE FISHER. 
Spruce Creek, Pa. 
{ have been afflicted with 
falling of the womb for 2% 
years, and have never had 
anything to help me like the 
Natural Body Brace has 
could not stand up long enough to wash 
dishes before wearing it, and now (after 
asses it 3 months) | am cooking 
oralarge family. I also help wash t » 
and do all kinds of work Many , : osbedice te 
Mrs. Luctnpa Frevp, Oscar, Tex women - a, ve a ful’ 
Money Refunded if Brace is not Satis- with fair & q Pes! description 
factory. Send for full information faces are ; z inan adver. 
Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. deficient in E Z tisement; 
} HOWARD C. RASH, Manager. beauty ow. one So. = 
~ e e tng to : stamps, @ 
elaes — pom descriptive cir- 
gures, cular, with teati- 
moniais, wiil be 




















Fat busts, ec. 


which can be reme- Ss sent you sealed, dy 
BRAY or FADED HAin RESTORED to youthful color and died by the use of return mail. 
4 


Tn Saat, esi? htnom Doaeet es ~—| AAD | PO-MALENE. 


gists 50c. 
HAYS’ KILL CORNS kills Corns, Warts, &c. No pain, Warranted. i. E. MARSH & CO., Madison &¢., Phila., Pa, 
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LADY AGE >wirtee everywhere to 
sell Dr. . os 
mes, etc. ork perma- 

— "ed Pepretabie Samples _ free. Address, 


T. MH. Say & Co. 6 BE. Third St. Cincinnati,o. 


If you have any rare American or for- 

S® a or paper money issued before 

S: 8, keep them and send two stamps to 

Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass., for 
€ C ular No, 20. Fortyne for somebody. Ad. Coin, Dept. 4, 

ALD iiiircssy 6 20 por 1000 Pareivclacs tor =e 
Stee inds) § 20 per 1000. Partioulars fer 
Clipping Busees, 100 W.27ub St. NEW ¥ 


“WITHIN THE GOLDEN CIRCLE” 


Latest publication on Cripple Creek and its mines. 
Handsomely illustrated. Mailed free by the 
WOODS INVESTMENT Co., 











Colorado Springs, Colo. 





PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS 


Ask your Stationer for 
“THE CORRECT” SCORE MARKER. 


ptaee cee 
Booklet free. ULESLEY, Cleveland, O. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price, Don’t 
buy betere writing them for unprejudiced edvion and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first-class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 


CAN BE CURED. 
“Bend for 100 pp. 


for 100 pp. 
illustrated book 
and learn how. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SeyRure 


- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle. 


























A Cruise to the Mediterranean 


By spec “a on chartered steamer, “ Friesland " (7,116 tons), 


January visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
mo ag Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice 
on y $550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., included. Organ 
ized and accompanied by F. C. CL ARK, ex-U. S. Vice 
Consul at Jerusalem, it] Broadway, New York 

ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS OCT 2. 





(Double Width.) 

Narrow and inferior are being sold as “Fayerra”™ 
Su.x. The intelligent shopper wants what she is paying 
for. So we caution you to look for “Faverra” stamped 
=o selvedge and to see that the goods are 48 inches 
wide. 





AT HALF PRICE 
‘BUDS AND BLOSSOMS” 


A collection of selected poems. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, Embossed gold side stamp. Regular 
price, $1.00. A few copies left at soc, each, postpaid. 


PENFIELD BROS., 109 5TH Ave., New Yorn 





SPOONING PARTIES. 


‘*Spooning"’ parties are popular in some 
quarters. They take their namefrom a good 
old English word which was intended to 
ridicule the alleged fantastic actions of 
young man or a young woman whois in love 
For reason, which no one ever coul 
explain, every body pokes fun at the lover. 
In fact, that unhappy character is never heroic: 
in real life, no matter what great gobs of 
heroism are piled about him on the stage 
and in all the romantic story books. Thx 
girl in love and the boy in love are said to be 
‘**spoony.”” 

When a ‘‘spooning”’ party is given, the 
committee in charge of the event receives a 
spoon from each person who attends, or else 
presents each guest with a spoon. These 
spoons are fancifully dressed in male and 
female attire, and are mated either by the 
similarity of costume or by a distinguishing 
ribbon. The girls and boys whose spoons 
are mates are expected to take care of each 
other during the continuance of the 
gathering. 

Of course the distribution of the spoons is 
made with the greatest possible carefulness, 
the aim being to so place them as to properly 
fit the case of the young people to whom they 
are presented, The parties are usually given 
by the young people of some neighborhood 
where the personal preference of each spoony 
is well known, and they are the source of no 
end of fun. It is possible alsothat they serve 
as aids to matrimony as well, and are there- 
fore commendable, since an avowal is made 
more easy to a diffident swain after he feels 
that his passion is not a secret, but that his 
weakness fora ‘‘spoony”’ maicen is known 
to his friends and enemies on the committee 
It may be men 
been 


some 


Sor ial 


which dispenses the spoons. 
tioned that after the 
tributed among the guests, each couple retires 
for consultation regarding the reasons which 
cause the award of mated spoons in their 
case. This consultation is known by the name 
of ‘‘spooning.” 


spoons have dis- 


DEPTH. 


‘* Professor,”’ said the ambitious student, 
‘¢] am determined to gain recognition fron 
the world asa deep thinker. Could you give 
me any advice on how to proceed ?” 

‘‘None,” replied the old gentleman thought- 
fully, ‘‘ unless you write in a subcellar. 


The. Feast of Reconciliation,’’ was a re- 
ligious festival, established by Queen Mary, 
to be held Jan. 25. 1555, to celebrate the re- 
turn of the Church of England to the see of 
Rome. 
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to all, addreas DR. C. L. THACHER, 
od 1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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HYPNOTIS 10c, One on Personal Magnetism 10c. 
fe Prof. Anderson, A. M. 6, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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When an article has been sold for 
23 years, and its sales have in- 
creased each year, in spite of com- 
petition and cheap imitations, it 
must have superior quality and ab- 
solute uniformity and purity. Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap has been con- 
stantly made and sold since 1869, 
more each year. Can the sale of 
an inferior article constantly in- 
crease for 23 years? This soap is 
to-day as ever, the best, the purest, 
family soap made. It contains no 
adulteration of any kind, and is in- 
trinsically the cheapest soap made, 
because it will go so far, and do 
such perfect work. Ask your gro- 
cer for it. 

DON'T patente te ireee eens 
FAIL 


Be sure that our name appears on each, as 
there are iy 4 inferior imitations palmed 

off as the genuine Dobbins’ E) 

out the name on the wrapper of 


ectric. None genuine with- 
DOBBINS SOAP M’F'’G CO. 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 


A Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Frrry Years by Munuions of 
Moruers for their CoILDREN WHILE TeETHING, with Per- 
rect Success. Ir Soorues the Curip, Sorrens the Gums, 
ALLays all Pam; Curzs Winp Conic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrwata. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Seothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 





KLOTSCHIESSEN—WHAT IS IT? 


Under the title of ‘‘A Game We Might 
Play,’’ the Marquis of Lorne in Good Words 
puts in a plea for an open air winter pastime 
in the low countries of northern Europe which 
has for centuries enjoyed a sort of national 
reputation. It is a rough sort of golf, played 
without clubs or holes, is inexpensive and 
can be played by iwo single opponents or with 
two ona side. The article contains a very 
picturesque description of a match between 
two villages in Friesland, at which the writer 
was present, and conveys a striking impress. 
ion of the popularity of the game and of the 
spirited emulation which it awakens, It is 
pointed out that in England there are many 
districts, especially in the east of the island 
which are peculiarly well adapted to the game, 
there being in these parts much flat land 
where winter makes the ground hard. Wher- 
ever these conditions exist, there, we are told, 
the ‘‘klotschiessen,”’ or ‘‘clotshot” game can 
be played with advantage. 


UP TO DATE WOTSIAN NOT BEAUTIFUL. 


I must say that the general appearance of 
a well dressed, up to date woman is not very 
pleasing to the outsider. As she approaches 
the first thing you notice is something like 
an old fashioned windmill on her head, and 
the next thing are her feet, which seem sud- 
denly to have become big, flat and awkward- 
the heal touches the ground long before the 
toe. 
Then the neck looks like a pouter pigeon, 
owing to the ruche, and finally, when she 
attempts to cross the street, she has a dread- 
ful struggle with her skirt, in the manage- 
ment of which both hands are employed with 
indifferent success. 

What they are going to do when it rains 
with their parasol or umbrella I cannot im- 
agine. But they will find some way, I am 
confident, as great is their genius in all such 
matters. 

What luck that we men are left out of such 
dilemmas! 

It is whispered that before the season is 
over the skirts will no longer touch the ground. 
If women could only realize the nature of the 
mud and dirt accumulated by the trailing 
skirts, and brought into their homes, a daily 
invitation to cheerful, active, virulent, deadly 
microbes to ‘‘jump on and have a ride,” they 
would never have a skirt come near the 
ground under any circumstances. 

But fashion is omnipotent, and prudence 
isn’t in it. 


Jewish guides in Rome never pass under 
the arch of Titus, but walk around it. The 
reason is it commemorates a victory over 
their race. 
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Cal 
gesuh from © combination of common sense and science §=Dortors everywhere ose 
thubard and soda in westing digestive woubdies——and mom phywcal Woubles are 
Ggestive Fach physician modifies the mixture more of les, but the mais wngredi- 
emts are shwnys the same = Grandmother didn 1 tow amy thing about medu ime, but she 
kaew that “ple plant” was “beelthy” and that soda settled Ge Momach Ripans 
‘Tebules grew fom « knowledge of these things, Riwharb and soda are the base 











ce 
of their composition BR and S in the name etzed for these, Each of the other letters 
very ’ .) P grands for another ingredient the quantity of which is small Each ove. however, plays 
x“ hes * an umportam part in rchewing the beaty of the aggravaied ‘Ts of ind:geston The rem- 
act 


, ody is as sample as if « come from your own garden and as effective as if a magvcias 
y like Yr Teade it it will cure peck people and keep well people well |i is a preventive and 
secure. 8 mediuine and s tomic bs well cure any headache thai comes from the stom- 
a&cb—asd most headaches do come fromm the stomach |! wil! Cure contipavan, 
Dihowseess dyspepsea lt il put your body on such a citar healthtyl condipon 
that you will sleep restfully and gei up @ the morning with a clear head and 
ecciean mouth—tel of vigorous vitality lor a day of pleasure or busncsa, 
Ripans Tebeles are made of rhubarb, ipecac, peppermint, aloes, nun 
vormca and soda There os ge secret aboot them Ask your doctor sbout 
these drags and he will ttl you that each and every one os necessary ia 


“4 on his daily practice Any docu cas give you © prescription just 
} she F s about as good as Ripans Tabuies, out there ont a druggist in the 
read Country who can pwt the prescription up as well as Ripans Tab- 

wies are pet up Me has aot the facilities for as exact accuracy 
nage- as ine feature of Ripans Tabuies He will put the prescripe 
| with ; y Gan inte powders, or tate seewtflowsbly big captutte 


Ripens Tabules are of jum the right size They ave 
made of the highest grade drugs that money will buy. 





rains They are put op in little wials thar oil go te « ven 
z pocket or shopping bag The air-tight vial keeps 

it imM- them always fresh and preserves their ficiency 
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ONE IS A DOSE. 


A box conta:ning sa wala each eith 6 Tabules— 
36 Tabuics i» alh—costs go Cents, post-paid 
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You have seen 


JDJOZZONI’S 
POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have you 
ever tried it? If not, you do not know wha 
an IDEAL COMPLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONT’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens perspira- 
tion, ete.; in factit isa most delicate and 
desirable protection to the face during hot 
Weather. It is sold everywhere. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
. PURE, HICH CRADE 


(06025 ana Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


INDUSTRIALana FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


CAUTION ? risinsotiteiaoan 

¢ imitations of the labels 
and wrappers on our goods, consumers should 
make sure that our place of manufacture 


namely, Dorchester, Mass., ' printed 
on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











It FLOATS 


Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory 
Soap are the best to be found any- 
where. The vegetable oil of which 
ivory Soap is made, is imported, al- 
most in ship loads, from the other 
_ side of the world. 





The Greatest [Medical Discovery 
of the Age, o 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


BONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Mas discovered in one of our common 

— weeds a remedy that one 
ind of Humor, from the worst 

down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within taaey miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for . 

benefit is always experienced from 








